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-HAIR-DRESSING.—Figs. 1-6. 


FEW simple directions will suffice to supplement these illus- 
trations of the high coiffure, which has gradually taken the 
place of the low coil worn a short time ago. 

Figs. 1 and 2 give two views of the same style. This requires 
an abundance of natural hair. The front hair is parted at the 
sides, rather far back, and also through the middle, but not in a 
straight line, and waved. The upper part of the back hair is 
twisted into a snug knot as high as possible, and to this is pinned 
the rest of the hair. The waved front hair is frizzed underneath 
with the comb, and it and the side hair are pinned up first, after 
whieh the hair at the middle of the back is loosely twisted and 
brought up, and all the ends are arranged in a puff and a coil, 
which are fastened with long hair-pins ornamented with a crescent. 
The short locks are curled. 

For Fig. 3 the hair is parted from side to side, and also at the 
middle of the front, and the upper 
part of the front hair is waved. A 
lock of the back is coiled in a knot at 
the top. The side and back hair are 
then brought upward from both sides, 
crossed, and pinned to the knot. The 
waved front hair is next brought 
back, and the ends are twisted into a 
loose coil on the crown, which is 
pinned with square shell pins. 

In Fig. 4, the natural hair being 
too short, a switch like that shown in 
Fig. 6, on page 93, is added. The 
front and back are parted, and the 
front hair is waved and parted diag- 


NAVIGATION OF THE AIR. 


T last the balloon may be said to have passed out of the status 
of being merely an adventurous toy, and to approach that 
practical value which is promised in regard to it. For the first 
time, and only a few weeks ago, an air-ship was sent aloft, guided 
where the aeronauts wished, and brought back at will to the point 
of starting. These experiments are decisive, and demonstrate 
that the long-baffling difficulty ha, been overcome, and the future 
success of aerial navigation will be merely a question of capital 
and the perfection of details. 

The first step toward this was the abandonment of the old- 
fashioned turnip-like balloon form for an elongated shape in the 
sustaining gas-holder. To this was added the idea of a screw- 
propeller, worked by some power carried in the car, which should 
give headway, and therefore permit steering. The theory was 





based upon the assumption that the navigation of the air was 



















Presidency obtained a hundred thousand franes from the govern- 
ment with which to conduct experiments. They went to the forest 
near Meudon, built a great shed like a ship-yard house, and for 
six months have been at work with great secrecy. They believe 
that to secure stability of passage they must have a cigar-shaped 
gas-holder or “ balloon,” pointed at both ends, and arranged as to 
dimensions with great care to secure the least resistance to the 
air. The machinery must combine lightness with a power suffi- 
cient to drive the aerostat, as they called this air-ship, against any 
ordinary wind. , 

From the cigar-shaped balloon in their experimental aerostat 
there was hung by netting a canoe-like car, containing seats for 
two aeronauts, the apparatus for turning the two-bladed propeller- 


screw, and the steering gear. The force was accumulated elee- 


tricity, enough to last four hours. 


: The first ascent was made on August 9, 1884, during a calm 
day. 


The aerostat was allowed to rise easily to a height well 
above the trees, when the screw was set In mo- 
tion; her speed forward became considerable, 
and she was seen to obey the slightest inclination 
of the rudder. . After a while the machine was 
turned about on a small curve, guided back to 
the clearing in the forest, and after a little hov- 
ering back and forth settled down and came to 
anchor precisely where it started, having trav- 
elled seven and a half kilome ters (about four and 
three-quarter miles) in twenty-three minutes. 
Having provided a more powerful and lighter 
motor, Captains Renard and Krebs made two 
more trips, on November 8 and 9, 1884, with still 
greater success, their speed in the second in- 
stance reaching six and a half meters a second. 


Figs. 1-5.—STYLES OF HAIR-DRESSING.—[Ser Fic. 6, on Pace 93.] 


onally. The back hair is combed up and tied, the front brought 
back and twisted around it, and the end of the back hair rolled 
upward into a puff. ‘The comb to which the switch is attached 
is inserted in front of the puff, and the hair is parted, crossed, 
and coiled around it, with the ends fastened by large shell pins. 
A ball comb is worn in the front. 

In Fig. 5, after the hair is parted from side to side and in the 
middle of the front, the back hair is divided across near the top, 
and the upper part tied and coiled. The lower part is divided in 
two, and each side, together with the lower part of the front hair, 
is brought up and pinned to the knot. The upper part of the 
front hair is waved, frizzed underneath, and pinned: back, after 
whieh all the locks are divided into two parts, and formed into 





loops, which are pinned with ornamental shell pins. 


essentially the same as that of water, and the practical difficulty 
was to arrange similar machinery to accommodate itself to the 
difference between the two elements. 

Experiments had so far advanced in 1852 that a steam-screw 
balloon had been constructed which reached a speed of about 
four meters (four and a third yards) a second. In 1872 another 
balloon approached this, and the Tissandier brothers, with the 
first balloon furnished with that great boon an electric motor, 
attained three meters in 1883, and nearly four meters in Septem- 
ber of 1884; proving during the latter trip that their balloon could 
be brought back in calm weather. 

It is.in France that this science has received most attention. 
Among those especially interested were two engineer officers, Cap- 
tains Renard and Krebs. For them Gambetta during his brief 


The aerostat was sent with and against the breeze, turned and 
directed with obedience in all directions, and submitted to perfect 
control. Its stability was. maintained, unaffected by increase or , 
decrease of speed, and the return to and descent at the place of 
starting were easily effected. 

Commenting upon it in Za Nature, Tissandier glories in this 
success, but repeats what he has often said before, that to be 
practicable and useful aerial ships must be made very long—of 
very large dimensions in order to carry machines of great size, 
capable of giving a speed of from twelve to fifteen meters a sec- 
ond. When the wind is high, or there is a tempest, aerial ships 
must remain in the shelter of their ports, as other vessels do, 
The first importance of this success will of course be as an aid in 
military movements. 
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“Harper's Youne Prope brings weekly a wealth 
of enjoyment and easy instruction to its thousands of 
young readess. It is a joy forever.”—Jndianapolis 
Journal. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iniustraten Werkty, 


Published January 20, contains installments of the 
two serial stories “ Rolf House” and “ Wakulla,” 
cach with an illustration ; a short story by Sorta 
K. Hiunprern, entitled “ Great Oak Dam” 
another of the inimitable 


“JIMMY BROWN” STORIES, 


called * The Two Babies,” with an illustration by 
W. L. Sueprarp. 

Me. Wittiam C. Prime contributes “ Another 
Talk about. Coins,” with fac-similes of some rare 
specimens ; and Mrs. SaAnGster has a poem, en- 
titled * Ferns— Fascination,” replete with delicate 
Janey, to accompany a charming engraving. 

The principal illustration this week is a full- 
page by Gray Parker, in his well-known style, 
called * Reggie and His Four-in-hand Sleigh.” 
One of Howarp Pyir’s humorous ballads, with 
characteristic illustrations, fills another page. 


: and 
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EARLY SPRING STYLES. 


W hope in our next number to he able to fur 
nish valuable information concerning the early 
fashions for the coming spring. 


CS” Our next number will contain a Patrern 
SHEET SuppLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of LapDiks’ 
Lone CLoaks, Street and Hovsr Dresses, Bon- 
nets, ete. ; a brilliant DovuBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATION 


of Lapies’ and Cuitpren’s Parry Dresses, Boys’ 


and Ginss’ Si ITS 5 Fancy Articles, Embroide ry | 


Patterns, etc., ete 


istic attractions. 


; with choice literary and ar- 


THE CONQUERING SPIRIT. 

( NE often hears people expressing the 

wish that they were but loosed from 
their bodies and set free as spirit and space 
could allow them to be, free as the bodiless 
cherubs of the painter’s fancy. This is a 
wish sometimes uttered with an exalted 
feeling, the aspiration of saints, of ascetics, 
of any of those to whom the flesh is a tor- 
ment; again,it is expressed through a mere 
sense of the weariness of striving after little 
things, and the aching desire to cast loose 
from trivial interests, a longing for the con- 
jectured rest that one dreams there may be 
in the vasty halls of the unknown. As oft- 
en, however, as from any other cause the 
wish is expressed when hopeless pain is 
racking the frame, and the thought in re- 
serve is, that if there were no frame to rack, 
there would be no pain to suffer. 

It does not occur to these wishers, who 
wonld so cast off the body as the snake casts 
his skin, that the wish should be one that 
can never come to any in perfect moral, 
mental, and physical health. It does not oc- 
cur to them, either, that it is a wish already 
accomplished for those that have bodies in 
this perfect and triplex health. In fact, we 
are not conscious that we have a body, as a 
general thing, till it begins to give us trou- 
ble. The child skims the ground, fleet-foot- 
ed as Camilla, light as the bird, ignorant 
that it is not in as blessed a condition as 
the cherub envied by his elder; the youth 
and maiden will hardly approach a nearer 
paradise than that created by the blissful 
condition of youth and maidenhood, when 
all the world is bathed in rosy sunshine, 
and life seems nothing more than a stroll 
across the hills of Beulah. With them the 
body is in such a state of well-being that 
even its powers might be said to be unsus- 
pected unless called upon for some fresh de- 
light. Left to ourselves, and except for the 
pleasure or comfort they afford us, and which 
they have been so long in the habit of af- 
fording us that we forget we owe it to them, 
we should never be aware of any particular 
members of the body till they began to give 
us trouble. Delight we take for granted. 
We are in the condition of the happy peo- 
ple in the old fairy stories who had caps of 
invisibility and shoes of swiftness, for we 
are unencumbered by ourselves—by our bod- 
ies, that is—and, for all our sensation to the 
contrary, might be as invisible as if with 
the one, if not entirely able to get about as 
rapidly as with the other. 

But let the eye suffer, and we for the first 
time, as it were, remember that we have an 
eye; let the tooth assert an ache, and we 
become acquainted with au almost unrecog- 
nized existence; and we should searcely 
kuow we had-limbs if we did not break 
them, or get rheumatism in them, or cramp 








them with too tight integuments. So long 
as the marvellous human system rans 
smoothly, with no jarring, grating, or re- 
monstrance, it runs silently, and leaves us 
free for other things, for all those other 
things which are attempted or achieved 
only by those that have this complete and 
entire health. 

Most of the great enterprises of civiliza- 
tion have been undertaken, if not altogeth- 
er brought to pass, by persons of this robust 
health ; doubtless in the beginning of their 
undertakings, however, their mental health 
questioned by those to whom their ideas 
seemed but wild vagaries. Yet it is true 
that others as important have been wrought 
by people suffering daily death, and far on 
their way to actual dissolution. But in ev- 
ery such instance is not that individual soul 
really freed from the body, or so working, 
in spite of its hampering and hindering, as 
really to be practically free from it? The 
masterliness of spirit in such people has 
mastered even the machinery of their fragile 
frame; they plan and carry forward over 
its head, as one might say, and they live 
by sheer force of will, retaining the poor 
body in their service long after less deter- 
mined spirts would have laid it down, per- 
forming still the work that can be done only 
by its means in this sphere before seeking 
another. 

There is assuredly something worth the 
possession to be acquired from the contem- 
plation of this conquering spirit, that so 
makes a slave of the body instead of allow- 
ing the body to enslave itself, and it is a 
lesson that can not be too early or faith- 
fully tanght. The child that is pitied and 
coddled for every trifling hurt will not be 


likely to learn it; the young person who 
} 


the weather as from a cold 
plunge, who goes to bed and has the doc- 
tor for a seratched finger, who lays down 
the not too severe task half done through 
fatigue, who goes about miserable if not 
able to excite or extort pity, who loves ease 
and luxury better than breezy effort, who 
always rides and never walks, will never 
learn this lesson, and will remain till the 
end of time a slave of the body. One must 
begin early, would one give the spirit its 
proper mastery, whatever that conquering 
spirit be. The body obeys a habit as much 
as the will does, and long-continued habit 
gives in great measure the power required, 
They who get this rebellious body early in 
hand have conquered the elements, aud have 
no need of wishing at present to be further 
freed from it, and at liberty in infinite space. 


shrinks from 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
MANY CHILDREN, MANY MINDS. 


¢ ie wisest woman I ever knew—my mother 
—used to tell the youngest of her ten chil- 
dren that he was very fortunate in not being one 
of the elder ones, on whom she had tried her ex- 
periments. At the time when her eldest son 
was born, she herself being then under twenty, 
the philosophy of John Locke was in vogue; and 
he taught that the human mind was created like 
white paper, and that everything it contained was 
written upon it after birth. Hence this devoted 
young mother felt herself absolutely responsible 
for everything her child’s mind was to contain, 
and suffered agonies of responsibility. Every 
fault that appeared in her child was her own sin, 
and the thought of it crushed her to the earth. 
It was not for many years that she discovered, 
by observing her successive children, that each 
one of them came into the world with a disposition 
of its own ;—not white paper by any means, or, 
if so, with a great many criss-cross lines and wa- 
ter-marks imprinted on it already; in fact, woven 
into the very texture of its fabric. She gradual- 
ly found, therefore, that the first duty of a mother 
was to go to work and decipher these marks as 
best she could—to go to school, in a manner, to 
each child—to find out what its particular dispo- 
sition was, and adapt herself to that. With this 
came, she added, a great relief from responsibil- 
ity, for it was plain that a Power beyond herself 
had somehow influenced the creation of these 
varying temperaments, and she could trust that 
same influence to aid each one to develop. If 
she only did her best, therefore, she felt that all 
might end well, even if she had puzzling problems 
to deal with; so she left her younger children 
more and more to work out their own destiny, 
and simply stood by to aid. 

There is nothing harder for us than to bear in 
mind the plain fact that no two children are 
alike. ‘“ Whatever you do,” said a very skillful 
physician to a young mother of my acquaintance, 
“do not depend upon the advice of other mo- 
thers. Probably no two will counsel the same 
thing, and no one will know as much about the 
precise constitution of your child as you know 
yourself.” If this is even partially true about 
the bodies of children, how much more of 
their minds! Yet each writer on education 
generalizes from his own brothers and sisters, 
just as husbands who write novels put their wives 
into every heroine, wise or silly. When that writer 
has children of his own he quits his brothers and 
sisters, and draws from his own nursery. If his 
boys happen to like the Abbott books, all must 
be literal; if his girl likes the “Story without 
an End,” all must be ideal. There appeared in 
the Critic the other day a paper on “ Writing 
for Children,” by Edward Everett Hale—a paper 








filled, like everything he writes, with shrewd wit 
and keen suggestions, but, containing much that 
will go directly against the experience of many 
other parents, because it is founded on insuffi- 
cient induction. He says that tbe children he 
has had to do with have been quite indifferent to 
sentiment. Very likely; but I know of one boy 
who used to delight in the most sentimental 
novels and in Mrs. Norton’s poetry before he was 
twelve years oid; and I had once a pupil, a strong 
and healthy boy of about that age, who used to 
get into such paroxysms of tears over the story 
of Undine that we had to contrive to lose the 
book, and invent a wholly new conclusion for the 
story, whereby Undine came up out of the water 
again, and lived a dry and decent life forever 
after. We must not generalize too hastily, but 
remember that wherever there are many children 
there will be many minds. 

Again, my friend Hale says that children are 
not “fond of poetry as poetry”; that they like 
narrative, adventure, surprise, and “go”; that 
Marmion and The Lady of the Lake “ are excel- 
lent Christmas presents for a wide-awake and in- 
telligent boy.” “ But,” he warns us, “ you can 
not make the same boy, if he is quite normal, 
read anything of Wordsworth or much of Tenny- 
son, and what he enjoys of Scott is not the poetry, 
but the narrative.” . Yet surely the charm that 
forever hangs for us about the banks and brues 
of Scotland is a proof that in Scott we took the 
story and the poetry together. 

“The stag at eve had drunk his fill 

Where glanced the moon on Monan’s rill, 

And deep his midnight lair had made 

By lone Glenartney’s hazel shade.” 
To every child who reads this, if he is in the 
least imaginative, Monan’s rill and lone Glenart 
ney are thenceforward as real as the stag itself, 
and he never forgets them. As to the other 
poets, I know that I read Wordsworth at twelve 
and Tennyson at sixteen, the former with en- 
joyment and the latter with enchantment, and 
there certainly was nothing abnormal about either 
pleasure. When I was a boy in Cambridge, and 
was certainly not more than eleven, we younger 
boys heard the older ones—Lowell, Story, and 
the rest—talking about Spenser's Fuerie Queene, 
and we listened to the reading of passages about 
the “ Bower of Blisse.”” So we imagined for our- 
selves a bower under that name, beneath the 
shade of some willows near our bathing-place on 
Charles River, and we used to run thither after 
our swim—two or three times a day, if the truth 
were known—and lie on the soft grass, as happy 
as any little naked Hottentots, except that we had 
scraps of Spenser’s verse with which to enhance 
our joys. It is my experience that very robust 
and active boys will often delight not only in 
descriptive but in sentimental poetry, just as 
those who are weak and sedentary will sometimes 
spout “ Mareo Bozzaris” with ferocious vigor. 

After all, there is nothing about which we know 
less than that which has been more systematic- 
ally urged on the attention of the human race 
than almost any other theme since the world be- 
gan—what Professor G. Stanley Hall has called 
“The Contents of Children’s Minds.” Consider 
this extraordinary fact, that at the very period 
when these little people have the whole universe to 
learn, and are eager to learn it; when their whole 
personal conversation is a perpetual “ Why?” 
when nothing is too incredible to be believed or 
too commonplace to be inquired into—at that 
very period they will select a story, and insist on 
your repeating that self-same narrative to them, 
without the slightest variation, every day of their 
lives. Every evening when I am at home it is 
understood that I am to sit with my little girl, 
now three years and a half old, at her supper- 
time, and to enhance the charm of the bread and 
milk with a story. Always she is to select the 
subject, and always, after a little preliminary skir- 
mishing, she settles upon the same one—the little 
girl who went into the wood, and found the old 
woman who lived in the house made of ginger- 
bread. Now I agree entirely with Mr. Hale that 
children always wish to know what people have 
to eat, and the eminent mathematical professor 
who wrote Alice’s Adventures points out that the 
dreamy Alice was “always very much interested 
about questions of eating and drinking.’ So there 
is nothing strange in the popularity of this im- 
mortal tale I tell. What amuses me is—though 
it is no new discovery—the peremptory accuracy 
of this baby mind, its severe precision. The little 
white dog must always come out of the wood at 
the same period of the story, the old woman must 
always conduct herself in the same way, the great 
discovery of the gingerbread walls and the candy 
windows must be renewed with the regularity of 
a scientific experiment, or the hearer is dissatis- 
fied. Perhaps it is that in a world which already 
looks to her so vast and bewildering it is a com- 
fort to hold to something unchanged. Truth be- 
ing stranger than fiction, the fiction at least must 
give firm anchorage. T. W. H. 





GAINSBOROUGH AT THE 
GROSVENOR. 
Lonvon, January 8, 1885. 

™ \W* are all going to heaven, and Vandyck 

is of the company,” said Gainsborough, 
when his pulse was ceasing and his eyes were 
growing heavy. The good Thomas must have 
grown familiar with his wings by this time, for 
he has been hymning in the angelic choir now 
some hundred years, and I doubt not that he has 
made use of those celestial appendages within 
the last day or two for a descent to this vale of 
tears, that he may know what the London of the 
nineteenth century has to say ahout his work. 
For “the talents of the late Mr. Gainsborough” 
are honored this winter at Sir Coutts Lindsay’s 
comfortable gallery in Bond Street. A rich and 
splendid feast it is that has been provided for 
us. Thanks to the cordial co-operation of a host 





of distinguished owners, from the Queen down- 
ward, Sir Coutts and his assistants have been 
able to bring together over two hundred of the 
works of one of “the great twin brethren” of 
eighteenth century art in England. The collec- 
tion is not complete; one or two of the master- 
pieces are missing, and there is here and there a 
doubtful canvas ; but, take it as a whole, the ex- 
hibition is a superb one, and the Reynolds dis- 
play of last year is admitted to be successfully 
rivalled. Here you have them all—the beauties, 
the wits, the bucks, the scholars, the divines, the 
politicians, of a century ago, “all recorded by 
Walpole’s gossip and Gainsborough’s brush.” It 
is, in short, such an opportunity as connoisseurs 
have never before enjoyed of studying the varie- 
ty, the flexibility, the spontaneity, and the end- 
less resources of Gainsborough art. 

The exhibition has just been opened to the 
public. The critics had their day at the begin- 
ning of the week. On that day one meets one’s 
brethren of the quill, and takes notes of the pic- 
tures, as far as the fog will permit—for there al- 
ways is a fog on Press day in winter. Next 
comes the private view, when Sir Coutts invites 
everybody who is anybody in society: on this 
day no one thinks of looking at the pictures, 
for the simple reason that the crowd makes it 
impossible to see anything on the walls that is 
lower than the cornice. Private view day is 
merely a conventional social function, when all 
the notabilities and notorieties who can squeeze 
an invitation out of the directors go to see one 
another and be seen. It is a rare showing up of 
all that is distinguished or notorious in town, an 
oceasion for airing the newest costumes, and 
hearing and retailing the latest gossip of the draw- 
ing-room, the green-room, Downing Street, and 
the clubs. When these days are over, one goes 
in quietly with pencil and note-book, and begins 
to study in earnest. The Grosvenor is the plea- 
santest gallery in London. It is small and ad- 
mirably appointed; the mob that one encount- 
ers at the Academy is conspicuously absent, and 
the quiet and the lack of heat and bustle help to 
put one in the cue for contemplation and study, 

Since the new exhibition opened, we have all 
been asking ourselves what we really know of 
Gainsborough the man, as distinguished from 
Gainsborough the artist. And it is surprising 
how scant the knowledge is, in comparison with 
that which we possess of the man who, by the 
mere accident of time, was his great rival, Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The story of Gainsborough’s life may be told 
in a few sentences. The son of a well-to-do 
clothier living in Sudbury, in Suffolk, he was 
born in 1727. His mother was a skilled flower- 
painter, so that his talent was to some extent in- 
herited. He was a child when he began to use 
his pencil, and Cunningham says that he was “a 
confirmed painter” at twelve. At fourteen they 
sent him up to town to study under Gravelot, the 
French engraver, and four years later we find him 
in lodgings in Hatton Garden, “ painting land- 
scapes for the dealers, taking portraits at three 
guineas apiece, and modelling animals in plaster.” 
But he grew tired of this, and went home again, 
Presently he fell in love with comely Margaret 
Burr, who had a substantial dowry. The story 
rans that she appeared to him suddenly while he 
was painting a landscape in a Suffolk wood, and 
he was so struck by her beauty that he then and 
there transfixed her on his canvas, It is certain, 
at any rate, that he married ler soon after. 
They went to Ipswich, where he worked for about 
fifteen years, and then, acting on the suggestion of 
a friend and patron, he moved with his family to 
Bath, the pleasure resort of the world of fashion, 
He lived there in rooms in the Circus for four- 
teen years, painted many of the greatest people 
in England, and though unknown to London and 
the London artists, he was chosen one of the 
foundation members when the Royal Academy 

yas founded in 1768. Six years later, a great 
man then, be went up to London, where he set- 
tled himself in the fine old house in Pall Mall 
which Schomberg, William the Third’s general, 
had built for himself. The King sent for him to 
the Palace—William no doubt liked him better 
than Reynolds, because he was not a friend of 
Wilkes—and thenceforward he had no rival but 
Reynolds. Horace Walpole wrote of the Acad- 
emy Exhibition of 1781: ‘ Nobody shines there 
but Sir Joshua and Gainsborough.” He died on 
the 2d of August, 1788, in his sixty-second year 
(four years before Reynolds), from the effects of a 
cold he caught at the trial of Warren Hastings. 

But it is time to turn to his pictures, Gains- 
borough’s range was extraordinary. He had an 
infinite variety of styles, and each one was ap- 
propriate to the subject of the moment. Here 
one is reminded of the manner of one of his 
great French contemporaries—there is a distinctly 
French touch in many of the best portraits ; here, 
again, his canvas is reminiscent of the Flemish 
school; and again and again his landscapes re- 
call the best manners of the school of ancient 
Italy; and with all this, the man’s own individu- 
ality, his essentially poetic habit (as distinguish- 
ed from the extreme fidelity of Reynolds), and his 
innate power of idealization show themselves in 
all his finest work. I have not space even to 
name half the great pictures of this gallery, and 
the most careful selection must be an imperfect 
one. Let me begin with the portraits. 

It was noticed in connection with last year’s 
exhibition that Reynolds was better represented 
by his ladies than by his men. But the male por- 
traits in the Gainsborough collection are in no 
way inferior either in number or in excellence to 
the female. Let the ladies have the premi?re 
place, There are three pictures of the Duchess 
of Devonshire, ‘‘ Devon’s beauteous dame,” for 
whom, even at this distant day, all the susceptible 
male world has a heart. The first is that of “ the 
Honorable Miss Georgiana Spencer” as a child, 
There is little promise in this of the radiant beau- 
ty that was destined to be world-famous ina very 
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few years. Miss Georgiana is a dainty little crea- 
ture, about six years old, piquant and animated, 
but not half as pretty as fifty other children 
whom all of us have fondled. Farther on we 
have her as the Duchess, aged now about seven- 
and-twenty,in the heyday of her beauty, the face 
sparkling, the form full, in walking costume, and 
wearing the enormous hat with the historic 
plumes. Hard by is a full-length portrait of her 
Grace at what may be called the florid stage, the 
period when she took to the political platform, 
and bought a vote for Fox at the price of a kiss 
to a greasy butcher. But the Devonshire por- 
traits, famous as they are, are not the gems of the 
female gallery. There is the melting and ex- 
quisite likeness of Madame Le Brun, the prima 
donna of the opera, of which it has been well said 
that whereas Reynolds might have given us the 
singer, Gainsborough has given us both the sing- 
er and the woman. There are three or four oth- 
er masterpieces amongst the ladies. The “ Mrs. 
Walker” isa technical chef-d’ euvre, one of the best 
pictures of the gallery. No Dutch master could 
have bestowed more pains on the detail. “ Mrs, 
Carr,” a small-scale bust, is brilliant in the ex- 
treme, with a touch of the French school in the 
execution. The “ Mary Gainsborough,” one of the 
painter’s daughters, is a very beautiful portrait, 
with a wayward charm and a look of genius in 
the features. This picture, like the delightful 
one of Mrs. Fitzherbert, is unfinished, but hardly 
less beautiful on that account, One of the most 
interesting portraits is that of Grace Dalrymple, 
afterward Mrs. Elliott, whose miserable history 
forms part of the chronique scandaleuse of the 
age. 
rious courtesan, and it is unhappily in the latter 
character—as mistress first of the Prince of Wales 
and afterward of Philippe Egalité—that she is 
best known to this generation. But there should 
be somewhat of tenderness in one’s judgment of 
the sin of a young and beautiful woman married 
to an elderly man. 

Amongst the men’s portraits we may notice, 
first, the fine picture of the artist, by himself—a 
noble and sensitive face, with just a suggestion 
of melancholy. Close to it is the renowned por- 
trait of Garrick—a stoutish gentleman here, and 
even a little sensual, with infinitely more of com- 
edy than of tragedy in the face. A grand por- 
trait is that of Colonel St. Leger, the founder of 
the famous horse-race of that name—a hand- 
some, rakish gentleman, in his officer’s uniform, 
with his horse’s bridle in his hand. The Colonel 
—handsome Jack Sellinger they used to call him 
—was one of the Prince’s boon companions, and 
his name is prominent in the scandalous chroni- 
cles of the Regency. No more striking face peers 
out from this gallery than that of Lord Chester- 
field—a small bust, with the ribbon and star of 
the Garter, the Earl’s right hand resting on a 
volume of Cicero: a keen, gray face, full of the 
shrewdness of the world, the old man looks as 
thongh he were thinking over one of the “ Letters 
to his Son.” He never said two good things to 
the same person on the same day, says one of 
his biographers, but he always said one, ‘ which 
makes a good score of mofs in the long-run.” 
The portrait of Dr. Samuel Johnson is, on the 
whole, more pleasing than Reynolds’s, softer and 
more sympathetic, though there is a worn and 
rather tired look about the old man’s face, and 
one of the critics has noticed that he seems short- 
sighted. There are several fascinating portraits 
of Pitt, and a handsome one of Canning as a 
young man. Very wonderful is the picture of 
Tenducci, the opera singer. Beyond these, I will 
but name the “ Duke of Bedford,” the *“ Lord 
Mendip,” the “Lord Dunstanville,” the “ Edward 
Gardiner,” and the immortal “ Blue Boy,” often 
exhibited, but never to be sufficiently praised. 

As for the landscapes, I am at a loss where to 
begin. Let me say, roughly and generally, that 
the charm and the power of Gainsborough’s art 
are more fully discovered in the small canvases 
than in the larger ones—an opinion widely though 
not universally held, which is, I am persuaded, 
the correct one. There is a piece, called simply 
“A Small Landscape,” before which one could 
stand admiringly a whole forenoon. The canvas 
is only twelve inches by fourteen, and the land- 
scape is no more than a glimpse of a wood, with 
a stream and a clear sky with soft, fleeey clouds, 
but words fail one in an attempt to convey the 
“restful greens and grays, the sweet, kind at- 
mosphere,” of this little gem. The well-known 
and often-praised “ Harvest Wagon” is here, with 
its clear sky and group of lusty British laborers, 
the “Cottage Door,” and the “Landseape with 
Cattle,’ wherein the thin warm clouds seem to 
float in the air. But of the larger pieces, per- 
haps the best two are ‘“ View in Shropshire’—a 
stream in the foreground of a richly illuminated 
landseape, with a conical bill in the distance, and 
a woody country in the mid-distance—and the 
unsurpassable “ River Scene with Cattle,” a com- 
mon scene enough at a ferry, probably, in the 
eastern counties, but the time and the objects 
chosen with singular art. The picture is flooded 
with lights of silvery blue and golden gray, and 
“the rhythm of line” could hardly be excelled. 
In none of his canvases is the idealism, which is 
one of Gainsborough’s leading characters, more 
finely or subtly exemplified than here. 

There are at least two great animal pictures— 
the “ Boys and Fighting Dogs,” which shows that 
in canine portraiture Gainsborough seldom had a 
superior, and the “ Pomeranian Dog and Puppy,” 
which are equal to anything that Landseer ever 
did. One may note, too, the tiny dog pressed in 
the arms of the “Cottage Girl,” whose hair “ looks 
as if it had just been washed and combed.” Gains- 
borough’s peasants are, perhaps, not sufficiently 
realistic to please the admirers of Bastien-Lepage 
or Millet, but there is an infinity of grace about 
the “Cottage Girl’—the barefoot child on her 
way to the well—of which Leslie wrote that ‘ it 
is unequalled by anything of the kind in the 
world.” and of rustic freedom and wildness about 


From a society beauty she became a noto- 
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“ Jack Hill in a Wood,” and “Jack Hill in his 
Cottage.” Jack Hill, like many other of Gains- 
borough’s subjects, has his story. Gainsborough 
saw the child in one of his rambles through Rich- 
mond Park, was struck by his beauty and intelli- 
gence, and sent him home to his painting-room. 
Acting, as he generally did, on the impulse of the 
moment, he offered to adopt and provide for 
Jack. Mrs. Gainsborough and the young ladies 
were equally pleased with him, and Jack was put 
into a good suit of clothes and had his hair brush- 
ed. But he preferred the freedom of the woods 
and fields to the restraints of civilized existence, 
and ran away. When Gainsborough died, the 
widow procured admission for him into Christ’s 
Hospital. Tighe Hopkins. 





NEW YORK FASHIO!I 
ECONOMICAL DRESSING. 

} RESSING for the street is greatly simplified, 

and was never more economical than at pre- 
sent, for it is quite allowable for a lady to use one 
cloth costume on every occasion that will take her 
out-of-doors during the winter ; or, failing in this, 
she can have a long cloak that will completely 
cover any house dress she may prefer to wear. 
The street suit is, as we have said before, now 
made of woollen goods of heavy quality, such as 
the heavier camel’s-hair, bison cloth, Cheviot, or 
else ladies’ cloth of very light weight. It is best 
to choose this in a single dark color instead of 
the mixed cloths used last year. Brown is the 
fashionable color, and the first choice with both 
young and elderly ladies. Next this comes plum- 
color, gray, or blue, then black, but the black cloth 
suits are considered rather elderly-looking. Dull 
red and wine-colored dresses are less used this 
season, and require the best materials to make 
them attractive. 

The woollen suit that finds most favor is made 
of three pieces, viz., the skirt with drapery at- 
tached at the belt, a basque, and an outside jack- 
et. For such a suit eight yards of material are 
required by tailors, and this stuff must be fifty- 
four inches wide. From #1 to $3 a yard will 
be asked in the shops for the various fabrics 
suitable for tailor dresses. The least costly of 
these are the cloth-finished flannels that when 
closely woven have the effect of the finer camel’s- 
hair cloths, For $2 there are excellent camel’s- 
hair twills and serges, and the various kinds of la- 
dies’ cloths cost $2 or $8 a yard ; the latter should 
be selected for its light weight, while the former 
are more sleazily woven, and are best when heavi- 
est. There will also be needed material for the 
foundation skirt on which such dresses are now 
made. This false skirt may be of alpaca or of 
wool satteen under cloth, instead of being made of 
silk, for, as the English and French tailors say, a 
wool dress should leok like woollen, and should be 
made over wool that it may hang like woollen; 
they also add that it is only the extravagant 
American women who insist upon draping wool- 
lens on silk foundation skirts. 

When the waist and sleeve linings and the 
small buttons are purchased, this is all the ex- 
pense, as braiding or fur can be dispensed with 
except for elaborate costumes. A small collar 
band and separate euffs of fur now complete 
many suits of cloth, and in the spring these can 
be dispensed with altogether. The design of such 
a suit can scarcely be too severe for good style. 
Straight folds or single bands of cloth stitched 
and finished with a roll or cord of braid on the 
edge may trim the foot of the skirt either in front 
only or else all around, and above this is a dra- 
pery of two cloth breadths, that may be arranged 
to suit any figure, whether in long or short dra- 
pery, and this covers the remainder of the skirt 
lining. Tucks are by no means abandoned, and 
sometimes the greater part of the front of the 
skirt is covered with half-inch tucks that are in 
the cloth when it is bought, or, better still, they 
are put there by the needle, as hand-work is es- 
pecially desirable on these very simple dresses. 
The newest basques of cloth are now made short 
and round behind (without pleats), and are length- 
ened to a point in front. But these require a bor- 
der of some kind of trimming, such as fur, braid- 
ing, velvet folds, or of Astrakhan cloth; hence for 
the plain dresses we are now considering the pos- 
tilion pleated back is retained. The fronts are 
single-breasted, and the standing collar is very 
high. Verv simple stitching finishes the sleeves 
without cuffs. All flounces are superfluous on 
these dresses, as they only add to their weight, 
and the pleated skirts are objected to for the 
same reason. For short women who must have 
lengthwise trimmings the front of the skirt is ar- 
ranged in two wide flat panels that meet in the 
middle on smaller pleats, or else there are three 
large double box pleats that give the effect of 
three panels. At the foot of these panels there 
is an interlining of crinoline lawn, and the cloth 
is turned up inside. The jacket is single-breast- 
ed, and the new style like that of basques is short 
and plain across the tournure, but the prevailing 
taste is for the frock-coat that has been described 
in former papers. So fixed is the rule of cloth 
dresses for the street that ladies who have two 
new suits order one of rough cloth for mornings 
and plain wear, and a second of broadcloth or 
fine ‘“‘corkserew” cloth for afternoon visits and 
for church. 
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COMBINATION DRESS 
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It is, however, in combination dresses that even 
still greater economy is possible at this season of 
the year, when short lengths of good fabrics are 
to be found on remnant counters. These combi- 
nations are most effective in pretty dresses for 
the house, which can only be worn out-of-doors 
when entirely covered by the long cloak which 
now forms part of the winter outfit. Four or five 
yards of pretty figured woollen will make the 
basque and drapery of such a dress, with a short 
length of velveteen or of figured velvet for the 
vest and the lower part of the front and sides of 





the skirt that the wool drapery does not cover. 
The small-figured brocades are still much used in 
combination with plain woollens, and may be in a 
lighter shade than the wool, or else of two colors, 
one of which is like that of the wool, and the 
other in contrast with it. For instance, a golden 
brown camel’s-hair dress may have a vest and a 
single front breadth of some lighter brown and 
écru figured silk, of which only two yards are re- 
quired ; the wool goods is then formed in three 
large pleats down the side breadths, and is draped 
very short across the top in front and very long 
behind. Similar dresses are made of dark blue 
twilled wool, with a plastron and front breadth 
of red satin ground nearly covered by small blue 
figures of frisé velvet; the wide stripes of red or 
blue velvet also make up effectively in this way. 
The dark smoke gray cashmeres with velvet 
blocks or chenille figures on them are brightened 
by red brocades, or else by plain red velvet. For 
the dresses that are made up of silk and wool a 
little velvet is a great improvement when used as 
a collar and cuffs, and, if not too expensive, as a 
vest or plastron. Green twilled woollens make 
up well with a vest of écru cloth that may be 
further enriched by many rows of braid. The 
combination of blue over red seems to be always 
in favor both with fair and dark women; for the 
latter a collar, vest, and cuffs of red velvet will 
make almost any blue shade becoming. Blondes 
use the bright poppy red shades for the vest and 
collar; and these are sometimes so overlaid with 
many close rows of blue soutache that the gay 
red is nearly obscured, and serves only for a back- 
ground, 

While the faney of the season is for combin- 
ing wool and velvet, there are also many dresses 
that are partly of the plain gros grains or of the 
inexpensive satins of a single color. The wool 
goods is used for an over-dress, and the silken 
fabrie for the skirt, or for parts of the skirt, such 
as the panels of the front, or it may be some 
pleated flounces across the back, while the front 
is nearly covered by a deep apron of the wool 
goods, and the back is without drapery. Such a 
dress of sapphire blue or golden brown wool over 
a skirt of gros grain or of satin of the same shade 
is very popular with young ladies. The woollen 
basque has a pleated vest of the silk, and the 
silk shows in the postilion pleatings. Velvet rib- 
bon may be set on each flounce, and also used 
on the basque. Although designed for the house, 
a small visite of the wool goods, or else a long 
cloak, will make this dress suitable for church or 
for making visits. 











FIGURED STUFFS, FLOUNCES, ETC. 

Figured stuffs are now used in plain lengths 
that display the pattern woven upon them, in- 
stead of being massed in gathers or pleats that 
break up the design in which their beauty con- 
sists. For this reason the figured goods now 
most often appear in the lower parts of the 
dress, while the upper part, which requires many 
seams or much fullness, is of plain goods. The 
inexperienced dressmakers should not attempt 
to make a basque of a large-figured fabric, as it 
tests the ingenuity of Worth to re-arrange these 
figures and make them meet properly in the 
many curved seams that a waist requires. The 
reader is also reminded that one breadth of these 
figured stuffs, which are usually costly, is now 
used for the front of the skirt instead of having 
the side breadths like it ; thus, instead of a petti- 
coat front, the dress now represents a robe front, 
over which the plain goods is laid on each side. 

Do not cut up good material into many small 
ruffles, as they add nothing to style, and indeed 
this season they rather detract from it; besides, 
they require a great deal of material and much 
time to make them properly. In many instances 
not even the small balayeuse ruffle at the foot of 
skirts is used, though most ladies insist that a 
good skirt is more graceful when its edge is 
softened by this frill. 

BLACK DRESSES. 

Silk, satin, and cashmere are the dressy black 
fabrics used by people of small means who can 
not afford the more expensive cloth and velvets. 
Good gros grain silks at $2 a yard are shown; 
these have not very large and showy reps, but 
are for this reason more apt to be made of pure 
silk. The clever shopper also finds her reward 
in examining the short lengths of silks that are 
piled up as remnants, as two remnants that match 
will often make up the sixteen or eighteen yards 
that she requires for a dress, and cost her $4 or 
$5 less than if cut fram the piece on purpose for 
her. Since flounces are so little used, the modistes 
no longer demand twenty yards of black silk for 
a dress. The flat panel fronts of a black silk 
skirt are not made to represent triple pleats, but 
are simply panels interlined and faced deeply, 
and are then laid overlapping at the edges on a 
foundation skirt of silk, for which five or six 
yards of silk at 75 cents a yard are required. 
Some jet or passementerie ornaments are set on 
the panels, and the drapery is a straight breadth 
across the top of the front, with its edges con- 
cealed ; two long breadths for back drapery con- 
ceal the foundation skirt, and are all that the 
back requires. Ornaments like those on the 
skirt form a plastron or a vest, or else they are 
set on each side of the front high on the bust. 
For more dressy toilettes young ladies who make 
their own clothes buy the drop trimmings of 
small tassel shape made of chenille or of silk, or 
else of beads—either jet, gilt, or steel—and sew 
them at intervals across all the visible front of 
the lower skirt. As lengthwise pleats and dra- 
peries are now so much used, only a single breadth 
for the front is sometimes covered with these 
drops, or it has beads sewed upon it in groups 
of three, or else single beads are sewed at close 
intervals all over the front of the skirt and also 
on the vest, giving a powdered, glittering effect. 
While it is constantly announced that satin has 
had its day of favor, modistes just as constantly 





have orders for satin dresses, especially for black 
satin, and while cheap and glossy satins are ob- 
jectionable, there is lighter woven satin merveil- 
leux of pure silk that has pretty lustre, though 
not of the brightest, to be had at small cost, such 
as $l a yard. Some of these satins are import- 
ed, and some are of domestic manufacture, and 
all have the advantage of not taking on the shiny, 
For 
young ladies these have a front breadth and plas- 
tron or vest of red satin that has black figures in 
it, or else the ground is old-gold, and there are 
black velvet stripes, or there may be velvet roses, 
either red or tea-rose color, on a ground of black 
satin. For older ladies the combination is with 
all black figured goods, and this may be of satin, 
with the designs like Escurial lace. 

The black cashmere dresses for plain wear 
should be made as plainly as if of cloth, and 
simply stitched, or else ornamented with rows of 
narrow soutache. 


greasy look so soon seen on low-priced sil’:s, 


To make them more dressy 
they may have rows of silver braid or of gilt that 
is mixed with black, For handsome wool dresses 
five yards of black cashmere of nice quality are 
chosen for the basque, the draped back of the 
skirt, and a slight front drapery, while the re- 
mainder of the skirt and the vest are made of the 
brocades that copy the large rose designs of 
Spanish lace, and are outlined with a cord. The 
frisé velvets are also combined with fine black 
cashmere. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
James McCreery & Co.; Le Bovritiirr Bro- 
THERS ; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. FRANCIS PARKMAN recently presented to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society thirty-five 
bound and three unbound volumes of manu- 
scripts relating to the early French in America. 

—Lady Brassey has allowed the Hastings fish- 
ermen and their families to visit her exhibition 
of curiosities in the School of Art Institute at 
Hastings. 

—Professor SCHILLING, the sculptor of the 
gilded groups of ‘‘ Morning,’ “ Evening,” 
‘““Noon,”’ and “Night,” at one of the entrances 
of the Briihl Terrace in Dresden, is a large, bund- 
some, blonde man, with a kindly face and a red- 
dish beard. He is now occupied on the huge 
alto-rilievo commemorative of the escape of the 
Emperor and Princes from their last dynamite 
assassins to be set up on the Rhine, all the prin- 
cipal figures in which are portraits, and in which 
the Rhine gods are rather mammoth than colos- 
sal. 

—Mr. DANIEL MANNING, who stands in such 
close relation to Mr, CLEVELAND, is tall, athletic, 
and of distinguished bearing; he wears a heavy 
iron gray mustache, his jaw is heavy, but his 
forehead high and broad, and crowned with close- 
eurling black hair sprinkled with gray. He has 
a sonorous voice, but dues not use it in too fre- 
quent talking. 

—The engagement of Miss ANNA Dawes, the 
brilliant and gracious daughter of Senator 
Dawes, to Mr. CuarRLes Binney, of Philadel- 
phia, is announced. 

—Miss Epwina Boots entertained Mile. Nr- 
VADA at dinner during her late season in Boston, 

—The artist J. J. ENNeKING is making a paint- 
ing of the old-fashioned kitchen in the house 
where WHITTIER was born. 

—The American artists in Paris are raising a 
fund in order to give the city a bronze model 
of BARTHOLDI'’s statue of * Liberty enlightening 
the World,’ toward which Minister Morton 
subscribes a thousand franes. 

—The Princess Lovutse is modelling a statue 
in bronze of her royal mother, to be placed in 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

—‘* The first woman in Italy to become the 
brother of Hippocrates” is Doctor GrusepPIna 
CATANI, who lately passed a brilliant examina- 
tion in medicine at the University of Bologna. 

—The daughter of Brnns, the ex-hangman of 
London, recently testified in court that she had 
frequently been frightened out of the house by 
her father’s experiments in hanging dogs and 
cats. 

—A drinking-place for horses and dogs has 
been erected at Lenox in memory of Emma 
STessins, the sculptor, by three friends aware 
of her affection for animals. 

—Madame BIANCIARDI, who has lately died in 
Ituly, was the daughter of ex-Mayor Rice, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

—Mr. Howe ts is President of the Boston 
Tavern Club. 

—The Russian officer ALIKHANOFF, who at- 
tempted to seize an Afghan fortress recently, a 
young and daring explorer and already distin- 
guished soldier, is a full-blooded Asiatic whose 
nume has been Russianized. 

—The lately deceased Bishop of London, Right 
Rev. JoHN JACKSON, was the author of a pam- 
phlet of wide circulation, entitled The Sinfulness 
of Little Sins. : 

—The original copper-plate of the Baltimore 
oriole in Audubon’s Birds, about three feet 
square, was lately given to the city of Baltimore 
by Mayor LATROBE. 

—The Marquis Gue Li y RevTE, a man of let- 
ters who died recently in Paris, was the uncle- 
in-law of King ALFonso. 

—The Viscomte d’ Anglemont, who died short- 
ly since in Paris, was connected by marriage with 
the LonILLARDs, WoLFres, and THomases of New 
York. 

—The PRanG exhibit in the New Orleans Ex- 
position contains all the prize cards that have 
been issued. 

—In Kashmire, by recent statistics, out of a 
hundred and ninety people having small-pox, 
one hundred died; in Massachusetts last year 
there were nine cases and one death: vaccina- 
tion is enforced by law in the latter place. 

—The punishment of Sergeant Hournorta 
for rifling Lieutenant Greevy’s desk meets gen- 
eral approbation. 

—The superb Barbour House, lately destroved 
by fire in Virginia, in which the octagon draw- 
ing-room was twenty-five feet in height, and the 
halls, corridors, wings, and porches on a corre- 
sponding scale, full of old treasures, and sur- 
rounded by seven thousand acres of grounds, 
was planned by THoMas JEFFERSON, und wus 
more than a hundred years old. 
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DECORATIVE ALPHABET—E-H.—Desienep sy Miss Dora WHEELER. 


Decorative Alphabet. 


E give herewith a second installment of the artistic decora- 
tive alphabet designed by Miss Dora Wheeler, which was 


begun in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. XVIL, to which paper the 


reader is referred for a detailed description of the manner of | 
working. The illustrations show the letters in the large size best 


colors on fans, mouchoir cases, screens, lamp shades, and kindred 
articles, or sketched in pen and ink upon the panels of boxes and 
cabinets, or worked in fine outline stitch with etching silk or fine 
cotton on draperies, hangings, and napery. A tracing is readily 
made with tracing-paper or transparent linen, which is reproduced 
by means of colored transfer-paper upon the ground to be deco- 
rated. Of course the letters can be enlarged or reduced in size to 


adapted to the greatest variety of uses, to be painted in water- | suit the purposes for which they are required. 





Fichus.—Figs. 1 and 2.—[See illustrations on page 93.] 


Tue centre of the fichu Fig. 1 is a three-cornered kerchief of 
checkered brown and gold gauze, sixteen inches long on the two 
straight sides, which are edged with tinselled llama lace. The 
gauze is gathered at the bias upper edge, pleated together a short 
distance above the point, and mounted on a strip of net seven 
inches long and an inch wide, which is attached to a standing 
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Fig. 8.—Fiaurep anp Pian Bison- 
cLora Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 8672: Basque 
AND Over-Sxkirt, 20 CENTS EACH, 













Fig. 1.—Foot-Murr.—Knittep Suyrna-Work. 


[See Figs, 2 and 3.] 





Fig. 1.—Gavze anp Lace Ficuv. 


in a piece of the colored wool, fol- 
lowing the pattern, so that not 
quite half of it comes on the front 
side, knit a stitch, turn the other 
end around it to the front, and 
knit it in. The two ends of a 
piece of wool and the stitch knit 
between them represent a sym- 
bol of the design. Having finish- 
ed a row in this manner, knit 
back plain; then knit in the wool 
as before deseribed. The last 
stitch of the row is knitted plain 
to form a selvedge. Narrow dur- 
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Fig. 3.—Desicn ror Borrom or 
Foor-Morr, Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark 
Blue; & Red; % Olive; © Yellow. 





collar that is covered with 
gauze folds and lace. It is 
trimmed with bows of uncut 
velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2 consists of a scarf 
of pale blue crépe de Chine 
edged with coffee - colored 
lace, which is mounted in 
folds upon a foundation back 
eleven inches long and two 
wide. The crépe is crossed 
with bars of brown and gold 
braid, and the collar to which 
it is attached is covered with 
similar braid. 


Foot-Muff.—Knitted 
Smyrna-Work. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue upper part of this foot-muff 
has: a long, thick pile, like that of 
Turkey carpets, and is knitted of 
Smyrna or Oriental wool. The bot- 
tom is plain, and is crocheted of the 
same wool. The muff is furnished with 
a lining of Germantown wool, knitted 
plain. Fig. 2 gives the design in 
symbols for the Smyrna-work top, 
and Fig. 3 that for the crochet bot- 
tom. Begin by cutting lengths of the 
wool of the various colors designated 
by the symbols; this is done by wind- 
ing it smoothly around a piece of 
wood grooved lengthwise, and then 
cutting through the groove with sharp- 
pointed scissors, thus obtaining pieces 
of an even and proper length. With 
coarse steel knitting-needles cast on a 
foundation of 44 stitches of dark red 
wool, and knit back and forth in or- 
dinary knitting stitch, 
laying in the colored 
wools so that the ends 
come on the front part 
of the work. Take off 
the first stitch, then lay 
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Fig. 1.—Reprep Vetvet CLoak.—Front. 


[See Fig 4. ] 








Fig. 6.—Switcu ror Corrrvure, Fic. 4, 
oN Front Pace, 








STREET TOILETTES. 


ing the last 20 rows to shape the back 
end of the cushion, knitting 2 stitches 
together at the beginning and end of ev- 
ery 4th row. Crochet the bottom with 
dark blue wool, beginning at the top witl 
a foundation of 26 stitches; work rows 
of single crochet, forward rows only, each 
stitch being taken through the double 
chain of those in the row below. 
the pattern in the various colors indi- 


cated, carrying the wool from 
place to place on the wrong 
side. Narrow toward the end 
as the shape requires. The 
side is knitted in Smyrna- 
work in three parts. For 
each of the two lengthwise 
strips cast on 8 stitches, and 
work as many rows as may 
be required, knitting in the 
lengths of wool with the middle 6 
stitches, the first and last 2 of dark 
blue, and the middle 2 of terra-cotta. 
Having knitted as far as the narrow- 
ing of the top and bottom, then from 
there to the end widen | stitch on one 
side of the strip and narrow 1 stitch 
on the other side. For the strip across 
the end cast on as many stitches as 
there are at the end, and knit 12 rows, 
of which the Ist and $d and 9th and 
llth are in dark blue, and the 5th 
and 7th in terra-cotta; narrow at the 
sides as required. Knit the lining of 
olive Germantown wool 
in plain knitting stitch. 
Join the parts of the 
muff, put in a warm 
interlining, and attach 
cord handles to the 
front, 


Street Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-4. 
Figs. 1 and 4 give 
two views of a close- 
fitting pelisse of bea- 





Fig. 2.--Figurep anp Pxain Bison-ctora Dress.—Ba k.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 4.—Rerrep Vetiver Cvioak 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 2.—Drsign ror Tor or Foor-Murr, Fie. 1 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark Blue; ® Light Blue; 
8 Dark Red; 
c 


Light Terra- 


8 Dark ‘erra-Cotta; © 


‘otta; & Olive; ' Yellow. 





ver gray repped velvet, with flow- 
ing sleeves, which is lined through- 
out with gray satin surah, and 
bordered with feather bands of the 
same tint. A vine of cord passe- 
menterie is set along the inner 
edge of the feather borders. 

A costume of moss green bison 
cloth is shown in Figs. 2 and 8, 
the skirt being of plain goods and 
the basque and drapery with brown 
dice on a moss green ground. The 
skirt is deeply bordered with 
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bronze velvet at the lower edge, and is hung in 
clusters’ of two side pleats with a wide plain 
space between. The shawl drapery on the front 
has a wide border of velvet on one side, and is 
connected with an ample looped back drapery. 
The basque has collar, cuffs, and revers of vel- 
vet, and velvet box pleats underneath the leaf 
points of the postilion. 


Hair-Pins and Brooch. 
See illustration on page 93. 

Tus group comprises three ornaments for the 
hair and a brooch which may be used either as a 
bonnet or throat pin. The pieces are set with 
small imitation stones of a gleaming orange red 
color, which are faceted and mounted upon small 
metal plates in the manner in which French jet 
is used. 


Drawn-work Pattern for Linen 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 93. 

For this open-work pattern, which can be 
either in blocks or bands, draw out groups of 
four threads horizontally and perpendicularly, 
with two threads left between the drawn groups ; 
cut the threads at the edges, leaving ends long 
enough to turn under and fasten securely. Work 
the open squares in point de reprise with linen 
lace thread of the same thickness as the woven 
thread of the linen. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER XXXI.— Continued.) 
SOMETHING 


“"TAMES went afterward—went 
ey away and made a fortune, and is a rich man- 
ufacturer in Brooklyn now, with a wife and three 
children. A clever, pushing fellow was James 
always,” said the old lady, spreading her thin 
white hands toward the fire, and looking thought- 
fully into its depths ; “ not a good son, perhaps— 
selfish even as sons go—but with some virtues 
in him. He writes to me sometimes—not often. 
I wonder you haven’t heard of James, Maud 
Protheroe.” 

“ Never.” 

“ He lived in Fisher Street with Ben for quite 
three years, when your half-sister kept house 
there alone, before you and your sister went to 
her. He and Ben shared apartments together, 
struggled on together very bravely in those up- 
stairs rooms.” 

“You know Fisher Street ?” 

“T went there once,” she replied, “ to bid James 
good-by when he was starting to America. I was 
not a cripple then, and could get about fairly 
well. How strange it is you haven’t heard of 
James!” 

“ Yes, it seems a little strange to me.” 

“ He was engaged to your sister Lydia.” 

“Oh! I did not know that. I have never heard 
of it.” 

It did not seem strange to me now, knowing 
how quiet and reserved was Lydia concerning 
anything in which she herself was a chief act- 
ress ; how all her troubles, her joys—if she had 
had any—her griefs and disappointments, if they 
were all her own, would be kept under lock and 
key. 

“It is no secret. I am betraying no confi- 
dence,” said the old lady; “ my Ben and I often 
talk it over together, and we both think that 
James was in the wrong—very much in the wrong 
—and that your sister was not treated well.” 

“Tell me about it all,” I asked, with interest. 

“Tt is not much of a story,” replied Mrs. Well- 
more. “They were engaged to each other, and 
when he wanted to marry her and go abroad, she 
would not go with him.” 

Was she pointing the moral to me—adorning 
a tale which was to come presently? Might it 
be taken as a warning, or simply the story simply 
told of poor Lydia’s love affair ? 

“He pressed her very hard, but she would not 
go,” said the old lady. “She was content to wait 
for him any time, she told him, but she would not 
become his wife at once.” 

“Why?” L asked, in a whisper, and yet guess- 
ing why already. 

“She told him that her mother on her death- 
bed had left her in charge of two young girls,” 
continued Mrs. Wellmore; “and that she had 
promised to look after them, to be the mother to 
them, until they were old enough to take care of 
themselves. There was no one in the world but 
her to see to them, she said, and she would rather 
let him go than break her word. I think they 
had a quarrel: they were both high-spirited, you 
see, and bad tempered, I fancy, and if you don’t 
mind my saying so,” she added, very kindly; 
“and though they made it up the next day, and 
James promised to return if he were fortunate, 
and marry her, it all ended very much as these 
things do end in similar circumstances, my dear, 
by James seeing somebody else, and learning to 
like her better by degrees than the one he had 
left at home. We were all sorry.” 

“Sorry !—why ?” I exclaimed, with my heart 
beating a little faster. 

“That James did not marry Lydia.” 

“Tam so very glad he did not,” I answered, 
with warmth, 


THAT I DID NOT KNOW. 


some years 
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“Tndeed ! 
turn ?” 

“He would have forgotten her afterward— 
seen the woman he liked better afterward, per- 
haps,” I cried, indignantly. “He did not break 
her heart, and she was well quit of him early in 
the day. He wasn’t worth a thought.” 

“1 don’t say as much as that,” remarked the 
mother, dryly ; “ he wasn’t worth a great deal, per- 
haps, but he would have made her a steady and 
sensible husband enough. Well, well—having 
once got away to a new world, with a crowd of 
fresh friends round him, and a new life begin- 
ning, and the old so far away, why, one can un- 
derstand it all!” 

“Oh yes, one can understand it all,” I said, a 
little satirically. 

In my room up-stairs that night—after seeing 
the sofa changed into a bedstead for Mrs, Well- 
more—I tried to understand the story thoroughly, 
and I am sure that I succeeded. It was a new 
story to me, and it made my heart ache a little, 
and then throb with gratitude toward my half- 
sister—it filled my eyes with tears. 

Yes, I understood it better in my own room— 
I understood it and Lydia Campbell for all time 
from that night. I was sorry then, as I have 
been sorry since, for all the trials and tribulations 
Ella and I had caused her in the days of our 
greater willfulness, when we had come to Soho— 
two wild, motherless girls, jealous of her dicta- 
tion and supremacy, prepared to resist them and 
resent them, caring little for her, and only re- 
solved to have our own way in spite of her, be- 
cause she was not our mother, and would take the 
mother’s place and rule over us! 

Oh, poor Lydia, to sacrifice your life and lover 
for two such girls as we were, and never by a 
word to let us know that your one love-dream 
had been sunk in the deep sea to keep us from 
the perils of the world! To prefer a back street 
in Soho, and us two, to the life you had fancied 
it might be some day, and with God’s blessing on 
the hopes you had fostered! Yes, I understood 
it all. That it had been a great trouble and a 
cruel disappointment; that Lydia had loved this 
James Wellmore very much, there was no possi- 
bility of doubt now—I knew my half-sister too 
well to doubt it. 

“Well, it is not too late,” I murmured to my- 
self, “to be grateful to her—to let her see that 
we are both grateful—Ella and I—and to love 
her all the better—and for all the past.” 

I prayed that night it might be so, and that 
the better times for the three poor sisters might 
be coming yet,to make Lydia Campbell’s life 
brighter in its little way. And yet for all of us 
it was too late—the time could never come again, 
the hands upon the dial be put back to the old 
starting-point, the wish be father to the thought, 
the deed unto the wish. It was too late; and 
the great trees above the thatched roof of the 
cottage sheltering me seemed whispering “Too 
late” also, as the wind soughed among their bare 
branches and waved them to and fro. 


Let me. ask you ‘why’ in my 





BOOK THE SECOND. 
THE CLOSING OF THE NET. 


CHAPTER I. 
SUNDAY MORNING. 

Yes, it was a pleasant holiday, after all, and it 
brought me the health of which I had set out in 
search; it gave me strength to meet the trou- 
bles under which I might have sunk—even the 
strength to resist them when they were at last 
before me—a serried phalanx, difficult to cope 
with. 

A pleasant holiday to look back upon—a fair, 
green resting-place, full of bright and happy as- 
sociations in the beginning, and well on toward 
its close—dating therefrom many changes—the 
one great change of my life, first of all. If the 
shadow-land came back, and on its cross-paths 
and murky footways it was my lot to wander al- 
most helplessly, still there lay always this bright- 
ness in the distance, as one turning back in the 
twilight may catch the glory of the sunset on the 
hills beyond. And to the end of this story, to 
the end of time, the reflex of the sunshine never 
wholly left me, and kept me from giving up. 

To be less fervid in my descriptions, to let the 
gentle reader into my confidence at once, it may 
be as well to say that before the fortnight had 
elapsed of my holiday Ben Wellmore and I were 
engaged to be married, to take each other for 
better or worse, when the time that might be 
considered appropriate for that mutual transfer 
should arrive. 

What had brought about this extraordinary 
position of affairs—this decision—has to be ex- 
plained. There were so many little reasons that 
seemed to lead up to it, and that did lead up to 
it, and settled the question for good and all, al- 
most before I was quite sure myself that it was 
settled. 

In the first place I diseoyered that Mrs. Well- 
more was very poor, and that the small income 
saved from the wreck of her late husband's specu- 
lations just enabled her to rent and live in this 
cottage without any assistance from her son. 

“T could not be a drag upon Ben,” she said; 
“it is a great satisfaction to think I take not a 
penny from either of my sons—that I am inde- 
pendent of them, and can have to visit me now 
and then,” she added, lightly touching my arm, 
“the friends I like, and the friends Ben likes.” 

“You have been very kind,” I said. 

“Not at all, It is kind of you to brighten my 
little home.” 

“You have been kind to more than me—es- 
pecially of late,” I added. “ Lydia, I know, has 
written to thank you for all your generous pre- 
sents.” 

“What presents ?” said Mrs. Wellmore, look- 
ing a trifle bewildered. 












“ Why, the fowls, butter, eggs, the—I know—I 
see!’ I exclaimed, so suddenly that the old lady 
leaped in her chair, and the kittens scuttled up- 
stairs overwhelmed with alarm; “it was Ben !” 

“Yes, it was Ben,” replied the mother; “I did 
not know what you were talking about. My 
memory is not as good as it was. When I wasa 
young girl, I—” 

“It was Ben,” I repeated, interrupting her. 
“Why did he send those things to us in your 
name ?” 

“He was afraid you would not take them in 
his own, I suppose,” said the old lady; “the 
Protheroes are rather proud, like me. You must 
not be angry with him.” 

“Yes, I must,” I replied. “It was deceiving 
us.” 

“My dear, he is anxious for you all.” 

“ Anxious !” 

“He is concerned for you three girls,” con- 
fessed the old lady; “whether he is right or 
wrong in his surmise, I do not know—but there, 
there, you must talk to him about it when you 
see him.” 

“Yes,” I answered, thoughtfully, “TI will.” 

I was wondering why he was distressed con- 
ling the three Misses Protheroe, what there 
was in the position to render him anxious, what 
he knew that Ella and I did not, whether Lydia 
had said anything to him—which would be un- 
like Lydia’s way to say anything, at any time, 
concerning our private business—what he had 
found out for himself, or was rashiv guessing at. 
I felt sorry he was so dreadfully deceitful, and I 
felt angry too; a little sad, and then a little 
pleased, to think that there was one friend on 
our side, if somewhat clumsy in his friendship 
and his service. 

I would give him “a good talking to,” I prom- 
ised myself, when we were face to face again; 
and two days afterward, one Sunday morning, 
there was the opportunity. 

He had come down by the first Sunday train 
from Waterloo, and was at Woodbine Cottage in 
time to take me to Bisley Church, a pleasant mile- 
and-a-half walk away. He brought me down the 
news that they were all well in Fisher Street, that 
Isaac Garboush was no better and no worse, and 


ce 





that his daughter Sal was assiduous in her atten- 
tion to him, if occasionally irritable. All was quiet 
in Soho—I had been assured so by a note from 
Ella already—but it was satisfactory to hear from 
Ben that there was nothing new or sensational 
to disturb me. 

“ And are they watching you still?” I asked, a 
little nervously. 

“T don’t know,” was the careless answer; “ it 
is possible. If they are, we shall improve their 
health with the country air this morning. That’s 
pretty evident.” 

“IT wish you would not treat the matter so 
lightly,” I said. 

“T am not going to let it prey upon me and 
break me down,” he answered ; “that is not my 
style, Maud.” 





“No. But the charge itself is so grave,” I 
said. 
“Yes. And it is only a charge,” he said; 


“that’s all they can make of it. And as it is 
no business of mine, I put it very positively on 
one side.” 

“Tt is not pleasant to be suspected, even.” 

“People are suspected every day of something 
they have neither done nor thought of. Why 
should I escape ?” 

He laughed at the idea of escaping calumny 
in an age of spiteful neighbors, bitter enemies, 
false friends, private inquiry offices, and respect- 
able society journals. People must be amused, 
slander is a marketable commodity, and scrubs 
as well as scribes have a living to get. 

“This is a good old-fashioned church,” he said, 
as we approached Bisley, “‘a place which makes 
a fellow think he really is going to church. I 
should like to be married here some day—when 
I can afford it,” he added, dryly. 

He was very quiet during service, although he 
had talked of anything and everything up to the 
church doors, and at a great rate too, as if he were 
afraid I should interpose with some questions of 
iny own to which he might not care to reply. I 
bad an idea that his mother had warned him I 
had a few words to exchange with him, and that 
he would prefer to postpone the subject until a 
more fitting opportunity. At all events, he was 
particularly garrulous, and did not allow me a 
fair share in the conversation, 1 am afraid, too, 
that he was not attentive to the service, and that 
his thoughts travelled far afield, judging by a 
steady, solemn stare ahead of him. Ben Well- 
more had a great deal on his mind that morning. 
A man on the verge of a long journey may possi- 
bly be pardoned a few moments of distraction, 
especially when that journey is through the mists 
of dim uncertainty, and he leaves behind him, for 
weal or woe, for good and all, perhaps forever, 
the friends he has known, the friends he has loved 
and who love him. 

He was certainly a little absent before the serv- 
ice was concluded. A man can not keep his seat 
when he ought to be standing up, or remain stand- 
ing after everybody has sat down, without giving 
the impression to those about him that his mind is 
a bit preoceupied. The thought crossed me that 
he was disturbed, even, that he was keeping some- 
thing to himself—good news or bad, probably 
bad—and that the news rather than the sermon 
lay in the foreground of his ruminations. 

“I’m glad that’s over,” he said, as he came out 
with me through a little crowd of parishioners, 
who evidently wondered where we had sprung 
from that morning. “It’s a stuffy little place, 
overwarmed and like an oven. I have had the 


greatest difficulty to get a breath there.” 

“T thought it was the church you liked ?” 

“T have never been in it before,” he said, cool- 
ly. “I’m not too regular a church-goer, But 
you wouldn’t have thought it exactly Sunday if 
you hadn’t gone to church, I’m sure, although I 








would have preferred a good long walk myself. I 
have so much to say to you,” he added, almost 
petulantly, “and there does not seem enough time 
for me to say it in, even.” 

“Ts there not all day, or are you going away 
early ?” I asked. 

“It is not all day with you,” he replied; “and 
then mother will have a lot to say—all the say, 
poor old lady—and Heaven forbid I should stop 
her!” 

“ Have you any bad news for me?” I asked, a 
little anxiously; “is there—is there—anything 
about home, or Lydia, or Ella ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” he replied. ‘ They are well, 
and business is about the same, I believe. I 
haven't asked that, but I dare say it is.” 

“And are you keeping something back from 
me?” I inquired again; “for you do keep things 
back. You are not as outspoken and frank as I 
once thought you were. You are a little deceit- 
ful, Ben.” 

“Oh!” he said, now allattention ; “ what have I 
done ?” 

We were crossing the fields, and had the morn- 
ing and its brightness completely to ourselves. 
I went straight to subject number one. I thought 
I would get that over first. 

“Why did you keep sending us presents in 
your mother’s name of—of all kinds of things 
that we did not want ?” Linquired, to begin with. 

“Has the mother told you she didn’t send 
them ?” 

oe,” 

“Didn't I say she had a bad memory ?” 

“And she never did send them, Mr. Well- 
more.” 

“Al! you must not be quite sure of that,” he 
said, easily; “and at all-events it is not worth 
talking of to a fellow who has such a lot to tell 
you.” 

“Did you send those things #” I persisted. 

“Well, some of them. There!’ he confessed. 

“Why did you adopt the mysterious in the 
matter?” 

“T have been indebted to vonr sister Lydia 
for many little kindnesses in r@ life: for invi- 
tations to step in and spend haif an hour, and 
—and so on,” he stammered, “and I thought I 
would try and make a little return if I could.” 

“You thought we were very poor, and it was 
your way of helping us,” I said. 

“Upon my word I—I—” 

“T do not say it was not very kind of you, 
Ben,” said I, interrupting him; “but what gave 
you the impression we were so poor as that? I 
have not known it, if it be really so. I have not 
suspected it.” 

“Don’t let us say anything more about it,” he 
replied, uneasily. 

“Do you know ? 

“T have not been told. I can only guess— 
perhaps guess wrongly,” he hastened to add. 

“Tt is lowering us to have to subsist to any 
extent upon your charity.”’ ; 

“Charity? A fowl or two!’ 

“And times are not so bad as that in Fisher 
Street, I hope.” 

I waited for him to say they were, but he an- 
swered: “IT hope not. But that fellow—that un- 
derselling wretch over the way—has brought 
down the trade, and I—I don’t see people often in 
the shop now—and I have jumped to conclusions, 
that’s all. Not that those things were sent out 
of charity,” he added, suddenly. “ You must not 
look upon it in that light. Charity, indeed! what 
a word to use! Pray don’t say anything more 
about it. What és the good of it? and it makes 
a fellow so warm.” 


’ 


’ 


“ But—” 
“At all events, not to-day. You distract my 
ideas. I can't think what I was going to say 


next. Pooh! it is hot.” 

“Whi, it’s freezing!” 

“T feel as if 1 were going to have a sun- 
stroke.” 

He took off his hat, and wiped his broad brow 
with his handkerchief; he looked so confused 
and worried that I did not persist in further in- 
quiries. Perhaps we were poorer than I had fan- 
cied, and Lydia had kept the truth from me 
more cleverly than she had from Ben Wellmore. 
“Tt is the looker-on that sees most of the came.” 
And he liad not only looked on, but assisted us; 
and if this were the truth, the cruel truth, I was 
grateful in my heart. But it was hard to be 
helped by him to this extent; it tonched the 
Protheroe pride more deeply than he knew. 

Could we be so very poor ?—vould we have gone 
down so completely as this in a little while ?—and 
if so, what was coming with the rest of the win- 
ter? We had not known hitherto the desperate 
grinding of the wheels, and I was not ready to 
believe in it now. We had always lived on and 
fought our way. We were not wholly down! 
Had not Lydia insisted on my having that new 
merino dress to come to Woking in, and to do 
honor to my hostess, and for the credit of the 
Protheroes? That was a happy thought, and 
brightened me up again. 

Ben noticed the change in my looks before he 
had got his hat on again. He was very quick, I 
began to think. 

“Now it’s my turn to put a few questions,” he 
said, with a curious and forced smile. 

“Not vet. I have another complaint to make.” 

“Oh, lor!” he exclaimed. “I have not done 
anything else against the peace and quietness of 
the family, upon my word and honor.” 

“You have been very sly.” 

“ Sly hg 

“To keep from me all this time the knowledge 
of my sister’s old engagement to your brother 
James—the fact, even, of your brother James’s 
existence—every scrap of the story.” 

“To keep from you!” he repeated. 

“Te? 

“And you did not know anything of this? 
Lydia had never told you?” he exclaimed. 

“Not a word,” 
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“T should not have imagined she was as close 
as that,” he said, looking very much puzzled. 
“She is the veritable silent woman, Mand. I 
thought you would not speak of her, or of my 
brother, or of the past; that it was etiquette for 
all of us to be dumb, brother James having sneak- 
ed out of his engagement like a weasel, But to 
think you did not know !” 

“That is what your mother said last night,” I 
said; “but to think you did not know I did not 
know !” 

“No, I didn’t know that. Oh, bother these 
didn’t knows!” he broke in, restlessly. “* After 
all, it’s a painful story that is not worth talking 
over. I’m sorry you have dragged it forward at 
such an unseasonable time—such a very awk- 
ward time for me.” 

“Why awkward ?” 

“ Because I’m one of the Wellmore tribe, you 
see, the brother of that party at Brooklyn who 
never kept his word,” he said. 

“Ts that anything to do with the present occa- 
sion ?” 

“Very much to do with it, Maud,” he said, 
suddenly, “for I want you to trust me, as Lydia 
Protheroe trusted my brother James, And it 
seems a bad lookout for me.” 





—_ 


CHAPTER II. 
“THIRD TIME—LUCKY !” 


To say that I was surprised at Ben Wellmore’s 
proposal would not be in keeping with the vera- 
cious character of these chronicles. I had quite 
expected something of the kind; this was the 
third time that he had done me the honor of 
offering me his hand and heart and fortune, and 
I had grown used to the position, At least I 
had got used to Ben Wellmore and his ways, 
considered that I understood him pretty thor- 
oughly, and that nothing he could say would as- 
tonish or alarm or embarrass me much. But on 
this occasion I was disturbed, and more inclined 
to blush and look confused than I had been in 
all my life before. Perhaps this was on account 
of its being Sunday morning, when love-making 
should, as a rule, be very properly set aside till 
the week-days, unless the gentleman suitor is in 
a hurry, and can not make it convenient to pro- 
pose on Monday, having an important engage- 
ment elsewhere. And this was the excuse I 
could make for Mr. Wellmore’s irreverence ; con- 
sequently [ was not.so much shocked as a prop- 
erly regulated heroine should have been. And, 
after all, love-making does go on on a Sunday, I 
have heard, and is rather fashionable than other- 
wise. 

I, Maud Protheroe, however, had a character to 
maintain for consistency. I had already said No 
twice, and very firmly too. 

“We have talked all this over twice before, 
en,” I said; “is it worth while to begin again ?” 

“T thought it might be,” he replied. 

“Ts it fair to take advantage of my being your 
mother’s guest ?” 

“T have thought of that too,’ he said, “and 
perhaps it is not fair, But I am going away, 
and one wants to make sure of you.” 

“When are you going?” I inquired. 
quite decided ?” 

“ Yes, it is quite decided,” he repeated. 

“ And when is it to be?” 

“Next Saturday week.” 

“Why, that is almost a fortnight.” 

“Yes. 1 shall not go till you are back in 
Fisher Street,” he said. “I shall not say 
But I want to know—” 

““ What?” [asked, much too innocently, for he 
said at once, in his usual impetuous way: 

“Now don’t begin to aggravate me, Maud. 
This is ‘the third time of asking,’ and it’s a crisis 
in my life, and I am as serious and solemn as 
becomes a man. I know I am a rough, blunt 
sort of fellow, and hardly fit for you; I have had 
to rough it many years, and not had time to grow 
refined, and to study deportment, and so on, I 
have only had to fall in love with you, and to 
think that if there’s a nicer girl in the world I 
haven’t seen her, and if [ had, ’m sure she 
wouldn’t suit me half so well as you would.” 

“T don’t like flattery,” I said. 

“| hate it,” he answered; “ but I’m telling the 
truth—that’s the beauty of it. Now don’t begin 
to laugh; when once you are in one of those 
laughing moods, I know you'll be saucy, and turn 
everything into ridicule; and then it’s all up 
with me.” 

“Ts it not a strange time to ask me to become 
engaged, Ben ?” 

“Not at all; that is, not as I look at it, and as 
I hope you will look at it this time.” 

* Well, why isn’t it ?” 

“Tam going abroad, and if Iam lucky abroad, 
I shall settle there for good,” he explained ; “and 
it would help on my .work, and sweeten labor 
very much, God knows, if I could be assured 
that you were waiting for me to come and fetch 
you to the new home presenitly—the home I should 
work heart and soul to get round me.” 

“Is not this very much what your brother 
James said to my sister Lydia?” 

“Ah, there you go. Yes; something like it, I 
dare say; and that is what I am afraid of,” he re- 
plied, with a rueful gaze toward me; “ only there 
is a little difference in it, which I am coming to. 
I believe that in six months I shall see my way, 
and if that way is downward, I will let you know 
as readily as if the road was leading to prosperity. 
You will give me six months’ trial, won’t you ?” 

“Why not wait six months longer, and then 
write to me?” 

“T would go away with something more of a 
hope at my heart,” he replied. ‘ Don’t you know 
that that gives strength to a man, and makes 
leaving home less hard to bear—makes the new 
country more like the home he has left ?” 

“ And Ella and Lydia? You expect me to leave 
them !” 


“Ts it 


rood- 





by here, of COUPSe, 








“ Ella will get married and leave you,” was the 
quick reply. 

“ And Lydia?” 

“ Well, I have a plan concerning Lydia and my 
mother, all in good time, that is. And Lydia 
will be very glad to hear you have accepted me.” 

“Oh! will she ?” I said, ironically. 

“T have spoken of it to Lydia,” he replied. 
“T spoke of it last night, Maud, and told her what 
I was going to say to-day, and she wished me god- 
speed, and said that I could bring her no better 
news than that you and I had made up our 
minds to get married, when the good times came 
round to us.” 

“She said that?” 

“Yes.” 

“She wished it ?” 

“Yes. With all her heart, she said.” 

“ Let me think this over for a while.” 

“ Seriously ?” 

“Yes. Iam not making a jest of it all, Ben. 
I have grown very old of late days, and this world 
of mine is not as it has been. It is full of 
change, and I am changing with if.” 

“ Changing to a thoughtful and tender-hearted 
little woman,” he answered; “that’s all.” 

“And this is the man who does not deal in 
flattery!” I said. “ Now let me think it over for 
a good long while. May I?” 

“ How long do you want?” 

“ Would a week be too long?” 

“Good Lord! Yes.” 

“Would five minutes be too long?” 

“Ah! that’s more rational. Anybody can 
make his mind up in five minutes, if he tries, if—” 
and then he paused. 

“T faney | can make up my mind before we 
get to the next stile,” I said, thoughtfully, “and 
if I try very hard.” 

He looked quickly down at me, as if doubtful 
of what my answer would be—doubtful if I even 
were considering the matter very gravely, after 
all, or as if suspicious that it might be the echo 
of my last two responses to his love suit—the echo 
of the wish of my heart. to be quit of him this 
time for good and all, and so end the persecution. 

He could not read my thoughts, and I did not 
intend that he should. My heart was not on my 
sleeve for this big daw to peck at, vet awhile. 

He relapsed into silence, and walked on mood- 
ily by my side, like a man prepared for the worst. 

Glancing at him, I noted that his face had 
gone into shadow, and that it was a sterner face 
than I had hitherto seen. 

When we reached the stile, I said, very gravely, 
too, 

“T have made up my mind not to wait six 
months for you.” 

“ Just as I thought you—” 

“But to wait till you come for me, however 
long that may be,” I concluded, putting my hands 
in his. 

“My darling Maud!” he burst forth. Then, 
before I knew where I was, he had lifted me up 
in his arms like a doll, kissed me, and set me 
down again. 

“Now we can face life,” he said, drawing my 
hand within his arm; “now one feels marching 
forward in earnest, blessed with a strong hope.” 

“And now Ben Wellmore is really talking 
poetry 2s 

“ Ah, Love brings the poetry out of a man,” he 
replied; “‘ but this is real earnest.” 

“T hope so.” 

And so began love in real earnest, as well as 
life in real earnest, for us two simpletons, know- 
ing not what a day might bring forth. I had 
been a long while making up my mind. It had 
seemed at one time impossible that this should 
be my hero; but [had been learning to love him 
by degrees—bit by bit, perhaps—but then he was 
such a giant of a man to love all at once! [had 
learned to know that he was a good man, a man 
of much consideration for others, and one who 
understood the trials and temptations of others, 
and had a sympathy for them none the less real 
because he made no parade of it, and lived in a 
top room in Fisher Street, Soho. 

And so Ben and I were engaged! It was an 
odd sort of engagement; the lady with not a 
penny in the world, and Ben, after his passage- 
money was paid, with only about fifteen pounds 
ten shillings to the good. An improvident match, 
but we were two of the working classes, and they 
are always improvident, the wise folk of this 
world take occasion to prove to us. Ah! well— 
very likely. And they have their love-makings 
as well as their betters, and don’t wait for the 
“ settlements,” and, so far as I can see, are about 
as happy as the great, grand people further west, 
take them altogether. They have their lights 
and shadows, their joys and sorrows, and in the 
grand sum total of accounts the scales do not al- 
ways weigh against them. Even in holy writ 
Dives did not have it all his own way. 


{To BE CONTINUED.] 





AMALIA FRIEDRICH-MATERNA. 
See illustration on page 101. 
MALIA MATERNA was born in the little 


£ town of St. George, in Styria. Her father, 
the school-master, was a passionate and accom- 
plished musician, and under his tuition his daugh- 
ter was early instructed in music, and in her ninth 
year sang in the musical masses at the village 
church. But the father and teacher died before 
her talents were developed, and the girl had to 
look to herself for future culture. As she could 
not afford to pay the fees demanded by Gentil- 
uomo, the Viennese professor to whom she first 
applied, she prosecuted her studies alone, resid- 
ing with her brother, a school-master, in St. Peter, 
in Upper Styria. She sang in the church, and 
won the affections of her towns-folk to such an 
extent that when her brother was promoted to 
the school at Gritz, they offered her the sum of 














120 gulden to retain her with them. Small the 
sum seems in dollars and cents, but it is a large 
amount for Styrian peasants to subscribe for such 
a purpose, But Amalia preferred to proceed to 
Griitz, the capital of the duchy, where she could 
prosecute her studies. Professional judges there 
declared she had a contralto voice; she herself 
preferred to appear as a soprano, The present 
compass of her voice tells who judged most ac- 
curately. Her singing attracted the attention of 
Ozernitz, the director of the theatre, who engaged 
her for operetta, and she made her début in 
Suppe’s Flotte Bursche. At Gritz, while singing 
in all kinds of possible or impossible operas, she 
married Karl Friedrich, the actor, and with him 
went to Vienna. Still singing in operetta, she 
studied under Proch; and in 1868 Esser, after 
hearing her in the part of Elvira in Don Gio 
vanni, introduced her to Dingelstedt, of the Op- 
era-house, where she sang the part of the Fury 
in Armida. In 1869 she made her appearance 
at the Karnthnerthor Theatre as Selika in 1) Afri 
caine, when her grand singing, strong acting, and 
majestic form assured her of a triumph. After 
singing as Amelia in // Ballo in Maschera, and 
Leonora in Fidelio, she was engaged for three 
years, and appeared at length in a part for which 
no other singer is so fitted, Ortrud in Lohengrin 
So indisputable was her pre-eminence henceforth 
that she has been since permanently retained at 
the Vienna Opera-house. Here she attracted the 
attention of Richard Wagner, who in 1872 re 
solved to have her as the Walkiire par excellence 
at Baireuth. In 1876 she created Briinnhilde, 
the central figure in the great Trilogy ; and again, 
in 1882, was chosen by the master to be the Kun- 
dry of his latest work, Parsiful. When Wagner 
first heard her as Briinnhilde, he exclaimed, 
“Gott sei gedankt! Ich habe Briinnhilde gefun- 
den!” and her Baireuth performance was the real 
ization of his most exalted hopes. For breadth 
and grandeur of style Frau Materna stands un- 
rivalled. Asa dramatic prima donna she has no 
equal either on the Italian or German stage ; and 
in such roles as Aida, Leonora, Valentine, and 
all Wagnerian réles, she is simply incomparable. 
Her late performances at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house have given New York audiences opportunity 
to judge of her powers more fully than could be 
done during her appearances at the Wagner fes- 
tival. Materna is not merely a singer; she is an 
intellectual artist of a kind now rare, whose 
sphere is emphatically the dramatic stage. She 
is of noble presence, tall in stature, and of splen- 
did physique, while her voice is of enormotis vol- 
ume, and perfectly under control. In broad de- 
clamatory phrases, or music expressive of deep 
and intense emotion, she is superb. 





RONDEL. 
By LAURA M. MARQUAND. 


LL day I said, “My Love will come to-ni 
And knowing this, my life was sweet and gay, 
Swiftly the hours sped themselves away, 
And nearer drew the time of dear delight, 
And faster beat my heart, and hope was bright, 
As sun went down and left the twilight gray. 
All day I said, “My Love will come to-night!” 
And knowing this, my life was sweet and gay. 
I seemed to gain in thought love’s greatest height, 
And happy v the heart where fair hopes lay. 
The night descended, night without a ray 
Of stars or moon. 








Love came not with his light. 
All day I said, ““My Love will come to-night.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpent. | 


O* closely studying the fashions of the day it 
will be perceived that they comprise two 
opposite schools, one representing the statu qe, 
and the other insisting on change, even at a back- 
ward pace. The first school clings to draperies, 
looped skirts, draped tunics, bouffant scarfs, and 
paniers of all kinds; while the second, on the 
contrary, discards bundles of stuff from the skirts, 
and wears them hanging straight in soft folds, 
generally preferring a single skirt with a trim 
ming on the bottom. This skirt is cut in a seore 
of ways—in scallops, sharp points, turrets, saw 
teeth, points of unequal length, all of which rest 
on the trimming that is set underneath. For this 
trimming galloons of all kinds are frequently 
used, or else a light band of fur. Between these 
schools of exaggerated drapery and austere plain- 
ness there is still another, which seeks to effect 
a compromise between the two styles by reducing 
the quantity and size of the draperies. The fol- 
lowing is a type of this school. Two skirts, the 
upper one either shirred far ‘down the back or 
mounted in large round pleats, and opening in 
front over the elaborately trimmed tablier of the 
under-skirt, or else on one side only, the opening 
being bordered by broad revers, galloon, or color- 
ed lace, embroidered with gold, steel, silk, or che- 
nille. The bottom is often cut in points in the 
manner just described, which rest on a false skirt 
bottom, more or less trimmed, which is set under- 
neath. Most youthful dames and young girls 
are devoted to the school of drapery; with their 
slender and willowy figures they can afford to 
envelop themselves in folds of stuff, pleated, 
looped, and bouffant; but even among these 
many belong to the middle party who seek to 
lessen these puffings. Here is a theme of this 
kind that is susceptible of many variations. Be 
low a pointed corsage, or a very short slashed 
basque, is arranged a scarf of a color different 
from, but harmonizing with, the dress, either 
striped or embroidered; this scarf, which is irreg 
ularly pleated crosswise, is narrow in the middle 
of the front, and widens on the hips, where it is 
carried up to the slashes of the basque, and meets 
the pouf, if there is one, or takes its place if it is 





lacking. 
this scarf extends down the train, and is fastened 
to it, one side being lo 


Sometimes, for very dressy foilettes, 





4 than the other, by a 
in this case the scarf 
may be made of lace, léze, or the new kind of léze 
with all the desi 
is verv effective 


large cluster of flowers; 





ens embroidered in 
With a low corsage a narrow 
searf to match is draped around the back from 


relief, which 





shoulder to shoulder, and fastened there with a 
bunch of flowers, and crossed in front. For walk- 
Ing suits and the first dresses of the demi-se ison, 
to be worn in February, the corsages are generally 


plain 


So long as wraps are worn which them 
selves have plastrons it 1s impossible to have 
plastrens also on corsages, These plain corsages 
are still long-waisted, with points, and very short 
on the hips, sometimes being pointed there, and 


also on the front and back 


The favorite morning walking dress for spring 


will be the Russian blouse, a stvle unbecoming to 


ladies of a stont figure. This will be 


made ih Va 

rious ways, both double and single breasted, with 

a half-belt,in which case the back is elaborately 

shirred, and with a belt all around, tied in front, 

} on the side, or on the bac k, as may be preferred. 

But however it may vary in details, the Russian 

blouse is always full and without trimming It 

will be made of smooth or rough wool, with a 

skirt to match, or else of the new striped plush- 
es and frisé velvets 

| Among the trimmings for skirts mention should 


be made of the ma ifon, composed of veivet rib- 
bons, which begin on 


he hips and cover the 
whole skirt, being set on diagonally, with spaces 
a little less than the 
tween the rows, 


width of the ribbon be- 
} Many articles will be embroidered with che- 
nille, used instead of soutache, and sewed on 
from place to place with silk of the same shade 


or of a contrasting color, or else with gold thread 


these transverse points are set at equal distances 


apart, especially when silk of the same color 


| the chenille is not used. This work, which is 
| very effective, is rapidly done 

For evening toilettes woollen laces of all col- 
ors, wi h 


the designs embroidered with gold or 
steel, and sometimes with both, are much used 


Corsages are also covered with these laces; and 


for full-dress visits small mantelets are worn, 


the sleeves of which are 
There seems a disposition to ex 
tend the use of this very rich trimming, which it 


trimmed with them in 
like manner. 


is much better to restrict to dinner and evening 
toilettes, which are about to be decorated with 
another splendid ornament hitherto reserved for 
bonnets—lophophores arranged as plaques and 
scattered over the Costly 
| The latter are indisputably the handsomest 
| trimmings of the kind that have ever been made, 


aces 


passementerie 


being an assemblage of narrow galloons, braids, 

and cords of several kinds united to copy lace 

designs in such a manner as to form open-work 
of the thick parts, foundations, and meshes found 
| in lace. These superb passementerie laces are 
very costly; they are made of all widths, and to 
order in revers, tabs, quilles,ete. The flounces 
of this lace are set on plain, and separated (to 
form a tablier) by a broad fold of the stuff. The 


| same lace is also used for piastrons, bretelles, 


and corsage revers. When some metal or glass 


beads, a few pendants, or a little steel and gold 


are artistically mingled with it here and there, 








we have little masterpieces of luxurious good 
taste, 
For the demi-season (Februarv and March) 
small velvet mantles, trimmed with Chantilly ot 
| other laces, will be much worn, The Russian 
} sleeve (turned underneath) forming part of the 
} mantle, and seeming from behind like a large 
pleat rather than a sleeve, has always been a fa 
| vorite stvle. This has been changed in trimming, 
but not in shape, and adapted « nh to small man 
| tles, after having been used in the beginning for 
| large cloaks alone I has been so suecessful 
this winter that its use will be prolonged during 





| the spring frosts, only it will be varied to suit the 
| season, and we shall have spring furs, such as 
chinchilla and marabouts, of all shades. There 


will also be fur dépassants ; that is, very 


ut narrow 
borders set underneath the edge to b trumimed, 
30 as just to show beneath it 
As a fantasy, and for the sake of those who 
| adore what is new, [ will mention a dress made 
} on one side of plain velvet, and on the other of 
broeaded satin, literally one-half the dress, includ- 
ing the corsage, from top to bottom, being made 
of one of these fabrics, and the other half of the 
other. This is not pretty, and is only endurable 
if the colors are well chosen, and if. the plain 
fabric of one side is of the exact shade of the 
| ground of the figured stuff of the other. With- 


out approving this style, I quote it to show the 


devious ways explored by fashion in its search 
| for innovations 

| The dresses for little girls from two to three 
| years old are extremely pretty. From this up to 
| ten the English frock, the practical and conven 
} 

| 


ient sash dress in one piece, which leaves the child 
at full liberty, is the theme, which is ‘subjected to 
many Variations Most of these dresses have a 
| bouffant plastron forming an intrinsie part of 
| the waist or skirt. Sometimes the waist is made 
} separate, in the shape of either a long basque or 
} jacket, opening over a plastron, and trimmed with 
button-holes corresponding to buttons placed on 


| each side of the plastron. Many details in these 
dresses are copied from the toilettes of Frrown-up 


dames, such as the ] 


d and 
plain stuffs, and of velvet with wool or. sill 
{ 


combination of figure 








metal cl ps fastening together the sides of the 
| long jackets under the bouffant plastron; scarfs 
of striped stuff arranged so as to form paniers 
and pouf; vests with points or square flaps—all 


| 

| of which are copied from the dresses of their eld 

ers. For spring wraps, | see many small car 
ricks with several capes of very light cloth; and 
a few long jackets, in all respects like those of 

| grown ladies, will be worn by girls of ten years 

i old and over. Emmeine Raymonp. 
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PAWNING THE WEDDING 
GOWN. 
See illustration on page 97. 
TS folds are thick and lustrous, 
Its fabric rich and rare; 
A princess on her bridal day 
Would scarce disdain to wear 
A robe so chaste and lovely; 
And dark is fortune’s frown 
When comes the mournful widowed wife 
To pledge her wedding gown. 


Still young, though worn with sorrow, 
But yesterday it seems 
The music of the Wedding March 
Was sounding through her dreams; 
And friends were all about her, 
A leal heart at her side, 
She floated to the altar rail 
A brilliant, beauteous bride ; 


Enwreathed with orange blossoms, 
Entwined with glimmering pearls, 
Her airy veil a frosted film 
Above her rippling curls, 
To-day the veil is heavy, 
And hangs severe and straight, 
The dolorous crape that tells its tale 
Of unrelenting fate. 


In that bright hour of gladness, 
Ere yet on cheek and brow 
Was faintest presage of the pain 
That clouds their pallor now, 
What prophet’s voice had boded 
The change beyond belief— 

For riches, utter penury, 
For joy, the depth of grief? 


Life’s bloom all nipped and blighted, 
The shadow of the grave 
Thrown bleak and black athwart the path 
Where still her steps are brave, 
Where still for all the pressure, 
The withering weight of care, 
Within the weary, sunken eyes 
Faith challenges despair. 


Though desolate her errand, 
Yet, needing daily bread, 
Not wholly friendless and alone, 
She lifts her stately head ; 
Herself might die of famine 
Ere in the heedless town, 
Sole relic of the happy past, 
She’d pawn her wedding gown; 


But up a narrow stairway, 
Within a tiny room, 
A little face is waiting her, 
A face where lilies bloom; 
Two starry eyes are watching, 
Two arms will closély fold 
The mother in their fond embrace; 
Their: clinging makes her bold. 


For this is woman's comfort: 
A child’s hand closely pressed 
Will ease the sharpest agony 
That wounds a mother’s breast. 
Her darling shall not suffer 
On hunger’s wasting edge 
She leaves, for food and fire and light, 
Her wedding gown in pledge. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avcrtsor or “Joprrn Suakeerrarn,” “ A Prinorss or 
Tuvue,” * Maoirov or Dans,” ere. 


CHAPTER V.— ¢ ‘ontinued.) 
BEGINNINGS, 


‘THEY got ashore at last, and Mr. Hodson at 

onee started off for the inn; and when the 
two men had got the rods taken down, and the fish 
tied head and tail for the better carrying of it, 
they set out too. But Ronald seemed unusually 
depressed and silent. Where was the careless 
joke, the verse of an idle song, with which he 
was wont to brave the discomforts of wind and 
weather? The two men strode along without 
a word; and it was not likely that Duncan the 
dismal would be the first to break the silence. 
Nay, when they got to the inn, Ronald would not 
go in for a minute or two, as was his custom, to 
see the fish weighed and have a chat. He went 
on to his own cottage, got the key of the ken- 
nel, and presently he and the dogs were leav- 
ing the little scattered hamlet, taking the lone- 
ly moorland road that led away up the Mudal 
valley. 

He knew not why he was so ill at ease; but 
something had gone wrong. Had his mind been 
disturbed and disquieted by the American gen- 
tleman’s plainly hinting to him that he was liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise, and that old age and 
illness and the possible ingratitude of his mas- 
ter were things to be looked forward to? Or 
was it that the sudden meeting with Meenie, with 
this stranger looking on, seemed to have revealed 
to him all at once how far away she was from 
him? If she and he had met, as every day they 
did, and passed with the usual friendly greeting, 
it would all have been quite simple and ordinary 
enough ; but with this stranger looking on, and 
she appearing so beautiful and refined and neat- 
ly dressed, and wearing, moreover, the present 
given her by Glengask and Orosay, while he, 
on the other hand, was carrying the gentleman’s 
water-proof and a bundle of rods—well, that was 
all different somehow. And why had she said 
“ Good-morning !” with such a pointed friendli- 
ness? He did not wish this stranger to imagine 
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that Miss Douglas and he were even acquaint- 
ances. And then he thought that that very night 
he would burn all those stupid verses he had 
written about her; that secret and half-regretful 
joy of his—of imagining himself in a position 
that would entitle him to address her so—was 
all too daring and presuming. It is true she 
wore the ptarmigan’s wing she had begged him 
to get for her (and never in all the years had he 
so gladly sped up the Clebrig slopes as when she 
sent him on that errand); but that was a trifle; 
any young lady, if she wanted such a thing, would 
naturally ask the nearest gamekeeper. And then 
the other young lady—the American young lady 
—when she came, and made Meenie’s acquaint- 
ance: would not they be much together? Meenie 
would be still further and further away then. He 
would himself have to keep studiously aloof, if in 
the generosity of her heart she wished to be as 
friendly as ever. 

Well, these were not very bitter or tragic 
thoughts; and yet—and yet—there was some- 
thing wrong. He scarcely knew what it was, 
but only that the little hamlet, as he returned 
to it after a long and solitary wandering, did 
not seem to be the simple and natural and hap. 
py place that it used to be. But one thing he 
was glad of. The second gillie had now arrived 
from Tongue. Consequently his services would 
no longer be needed in the coble; he would re- 
turn to his own ways, and be his own master. 


And as for companions ?—well, Clebrig and he 
had long been friends, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A PROGRAMME. 


THaT same evening little Maggie, having made 
herself as smart and neat as possible, went 
along the dark road to the doctor's house, was ad- 
mitted, and forthwith passed upstairs to Miss 
Douglas’s own room. It was an exceedingly small 
apartment; but on this cold winter night it look- 
ed remarkably warm and snug and bright, what 
with the red peats in the fire-place and the brill- 
iant little lamp on the table ; and it was prettily 
decorated, too, with evidences of feminine care 
and industry everywhere about. And Meenie 
herself was there, in her gown of plain blue 
serge ; and apparently she had been busy, for the 
table was littered with patterns and designs and 
knitting-needles and what not, while a large mass 
of blue worsted was round the back of a chair 
waiting for the winding. 

“ Help me to clear the table, Maggie,” she said, 
good-naturedly, when her visitor entered, “ and 
then we will get tea over: I declare I have so 
many things to think of that I am just driven 
daft.” 

And then she said, with some touch of anger, 
“Do you know that I saw your brother—on a 
cold, wet day like this—and he was walking along 
the road with his jacket open, and paying no heed 
at all to the weather? Maggie, why do you not 
make him take some care of himself? In Jan- 
uary—and he goes about as if it were June! 
How would you like it if he were to catch a bad 
cold and have to take to his bed? Why do you 
not make him take care of himself ?” 

“ He would only laugh at me,” the little Maggie 
said, ruefuily. “He doesna mind anything. I 
do my best to get his clothes dried when he comes 
in wet; but he doesna like to be bothered, es- 
pecially if he’s writing or reading ; he says that 
a pipe keeps the harm away. I’m sure if you 
would speak to him, Meenie, he would take a great 
deal more care.” 

“What, I!” the girl said—and there was a 
touch of color in the pretty, refined face; and 
then she added, with a good-humored smile : “ No, 
he would not mind what I said, I know. But it 
is little matter ; for with such a willful man you 
can do nothing except by cunning. i 
the wool there, Maggie ?” 

She laughed, but the little red-haired, freckled 
girl looked rather frightened. 

“Oh no, Meenie, I dare not take it,” she said. 
“ He would know I had not the money to buy all 
that wool; and then he would ask ; and I should 
be scolded—” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense !” the other cried, in her 
friendly way. “Do vou think a man would ask 
any such questions? It would never occur to him 
at all. When the jersey is all knitted and com- 
plete, you will just say to him, ‘ Ronald, here is 
a jersey that I have knitted for vou all by myself, 
and you are to put it on whenever there is a cold 
morning,’ and you will see he will think your 
knitting it yourself explains everything. Ask 
about the wool ?—he will never think of such a 
thing. If you hang the jersey on the nail of his 
bedroom door, it will be all a matter of course ; 
I should not wonder, now, if he forgot to say 
‘Thank you.’” 

“ And then there is another thing,” Maggie said, 
rather timidly and wistfully. “ How am I to tell 
him that I knitted the jersey when you know that 
you will do the most of it? For it is always 
that; you did nearly all the socks that we gave 
to Ronald, and he thinks it was I.” 

But here the good-humor left Meenie Douglas’s 
face—that was suddenly grown red and embar- 
rassed. 

“How can you talk such foolishness ?” she 
said, rather sharply. “If I show you here or 
there how you are to go on, is that doing the 
knitting for you? I wonder you have no more 
sense, Maggie. Of course I will have to begin 
the jersey for you; and if I cast on the stitches 
for the width of the neck, what is that? It is 
what any one would do for you—Mrs. Murray, or 
one of the girls at the inn. And I hope you are 
not going away with that idea in your head, or 
sooner or later you will be telling somebody that 
I am knitting a jersey for your brother: that 
would be a fine thing!” 

A timid, appealing hand was put on her arm. 

“T am sure that Ronald would rather never see 
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ov hear of any jersey than have anything make 
you angry, Meenie.” 

The trouble was over in a moment: the girl 
was essentially quick and generous and kind- 
hearted ; and this. small lassie was about her 
only companion. Moreover, tea was brought in 
at this moment by the maid-servant; and so the 
question of the proportion of work contributed 
by either of them to Ronald’s woollen gear came 
to be forgotten; and indeed when they had the 
things removed again, and could return to the 
business of the evening, Meenie said, without em- 
barrassment, 

“ Did you bring the collar with you, Maggie ?” 

This was one of Ronald’s collars, by which they 
were to compute what width of neck would be 
wanted for the jersey; and presently Meenie had 
two long wooden knitting-pins in her nimble fin- 
gers, and that useful garment was actually begun. 
Into the explanations and counsel that followed, 
the present writer can not, for obvious reasons, 
enter; we will suppose the undertaking happily 
inaugurated, Maggie furnished with employment 
for many an industrious evening, and the two 
girls free to talk of other matters. 

“ And what do you think of this, now, Maggie ?” 
the elder said, with some eagerness in her face 
and eyes. “You know the great preparations 
they are making for Monday night—the long barn 
is to be cleared, and they are going to have a chim- 
ney made and a fire-place, and long tables all the 
way down, and wooden forms to sit on; and some 
of the lads, they say, are talking of a chandelier 
to be made out of hoops, and candles stuck all 
the way round. And all that trouble for the 
grown-up folk! Isitfair? Oh, itis quite absurd 
to have such a deal of trouble, and all for the 
grown-up people. Now, if Ronald would help me 
—and you know he is such a favorite he always 
has his own way with everybody—would it not be 
a fine thing to ask Mr. Murray to leave all those 
preparations as they are for a day or two, per- 
haps till Wednesday, and by that time we could 
have messages sent to the farms round about, and 
all the children brought in for a soirée? Why 
should the grown-up people have everything ? 
And there would be nobody but ourselves—that’s 
Ronald and you and I, Maggie; for the children 
would have more freedom and amusement that 
way. You see, my father is not likely to be back 
by then, or we might ask him; and then, with 
nearly a week, we could send to Tongue for a 
great many things, and—and have a splendid chil- 
dren’s party, just as fine as fine could be.” 

She was quite excited over this matter. 

“Look !” she said, going and fetching a large 
sheet of paper, which was written over in a bold, 
large hand (her own handwriting was small and 
neat enough, but this had been assumed for so 
important a public purpose)—“ look at the pro- 
gramme! It is all guess-work as yet, of course, 
for I have not asked Ronald, but I am sure he 
will help us; and if he says it is to be done, then 
everything will go right—they will keep the barn 
for us, and the people will send the children, and 
those of them that can’t go back will stay the 
night at the inn. Ihave saved my pocket-money 
for months forit. But who could have expected 
such a chance—the barn all fitted up, and the 
fire to keep it warm, and the chandelier? There, 
now, Maggie, what do you think ?” 

The little Maggie took up the big sheet of pa- 
per, wondering ; for all this was a wild and start- 
ling project amid the monotony of their life in 
this remote and small hamlet. 
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But at this point Maggie broke into pure af- 
fright. 

“Oh, Meenie!”’ she cried, “how can I?—be- 
fore them all!” 

“But only before children,” was the quick re- 
monstrance. ‘“ Would you have Ronald do ev- 
erything? Why, look !—an address-——a song—a 
song—a march on the pipes! Is he to have no 
rest at all?” 

“But you, Meenie—you can sing so well, and 
without trouble ; I know I will spoil everything—” 

“No, no, you will spoil nothing, and we will 
get through very well.” 

“Ferry well,” she said, in spite of her Edin- 
burgh birth; and she was evidently vastly proud 
of her skill in drawing up so brilliant and varied 
a programme. Maggie continued her reading, 
but now in some alarm : 
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Meenie looked and laughed with pleasure ; she 
was quite proud of her skill of arrangement. 

“But, Meenie dear,” her companion said, “ why 
have ye not put down a duet between you and 
Ronald? He can sing so well, and you, and that 
would be prettier far than anything. Do ye no 
mind the time we were a’ away fishing at Loch 
Loyal, and we were walking back, and Ronald 
was telling us of what he saw in a theatre in 
Edinburgh ? And when he told us about the 
young lady’s sweetheart coming in a boat at night 
and singing to her below the window, you knew 
what it was well enough, and you tried it together. 
Oh, that was so fine! Will ye no ask him to sing 
that with ye?” 

Meenie’s face flushed somewhat, and she would 
have evaded the question with a little laugh, but 
that it was repeated. Whereupon she said: 

“Why, now, Maggie, vou have such a memory! 
And I have no doubt there was nonsense going 
on as we were walking back from Loch Loyal; 
for a beautiful night it was, in the middle of sum- 
mer, when there is no darkness at all in the skies 
all the night long. Oh yes, I remember it too, 
and very well; but it was amongst ourselves; we 
are not going to have any such nonsense before 
other people. And if we were to sing, ‘O hush 
thee, my baby!’ would not the children be think- 
ing it was a hint for them to go away to bed ? 
And, besides, surely I have asked Ronald to do 
enough for us. Do you not think he will be sur- 
prised, and perhaps angry, when he sees how oft- 
en his name comes there ?” 

“Indeed no, ’'m sure,” Maggie said, promptly. 
“There’s just nothing that he wouldna do for 
you, Meenie dear; again and again he has said 
to me that if ye should want to have anything— 
any kind of a bird, or the like—-I was to tell him; 
and there’s a polecat’s skin nailed up in the deer 
shed, and I know he’s going to give it to you 
when it’s dressed, or maybe he'll send it to In- 
verness to be made into a purse for ye. What 
is it to him to sing a few songs ?—he’s at it all 
the day long when he’s by himself. I'm sure 
he'll be just as prood as prood to be of any serv- 
ice to ye.” 

“But I will wait till I see him in a good hu- 
mor,” said Meenie, laughing, “ before I ask him 
for as much,” 

“Mich,” she said, unaware she had caught 
up a good many of the local touches. 

“ And do ye think ve could ever find him in an 
ill humor wi’ you?” Maggie said, almost 1 proach- 
fully. 

There was no answer to that question; the 
programme was put aside. 

“Very well, then,” Meenie said, “ we will sup- 
pose that is settled. And what is next? Why, 
Maggie, if I had not the brain of a Prime Minis- 
ter, | could never get through so many schemes. 
Oh, this is it: of course we shall be very much 
obliged to them if they lend us the barn and all 
its fittings, and we should do something for them 
in return. And I am sure the lads will be think- 
ing of nothing but the carpentering, and the lass- 
es at the inn will be thinking only of the cooking 
of the supper, and their own ribbons and frocks. 
Now, Maggie, suppose you and I were to do some- 
thing to make the barn look pretty; I am sure 
Ronald would eut us a lot of fir branches, for 
there’s nothing else just now, and we could fix 
them up all round the barn; and then—look 
here.” 

She had got a lot of large printed designs, and 
a heap of stiff paper of various colors. 

‘“* We wiil have to make paper flowers for them, 
because there’s none growing just Low, and very 
well they will look among the fir branches. Oh 
ves, very well indeed. Red and white roses do 
not grow on fir branches—it does not need the 
old man of Ross to tell us that; but they will 
look very well whatever; and then large orange 
lilies, and anything to make a bold show in so 
big a place. And if the lads are making a chan- 
delier out of the hoops of a barrel, we will ask 
them to let us put red worsted round the hoops ; 
that will look very well too, For we must do 
something to thank them, Maggie; and then, in- 
deed, when it comes to our turn, we will have the 
chance too of looking at the decorations when we 
have the children’s soirée.” 

Maggie looked up quickly. 

“ But, Meenie dear, you are coming to the par- 
ty on Monday night too?” 

There was no embarrassment on the beautiful, 
fine, gentle face. She only said, 

“Well, no one has asked me.” 

And the little Maggie flushed with shame and 
vexation. 

“Indeed, now. 
about it?” 

“Oh, I have known about it for a long time,” 
she said, lightly, “and I was very glad to hear of 
it, for I thought it was a great chance for me to 
get the loan of the barn.” 

“ But you—you, Meenie—that they did not ask 
you first of all!” the younger girl cried. “ But it 
can only be that every one is expected to come— 
every one except the small children who canna 
sit up late. And I’m sure I did not expect to go; 
but Mr. Murray he was joking and saying that I 
would have to dance the first dance wi’ him; and 
Ronald said I might be there for a while. But 
~~-but [’'m no going if you're no going, Meenie.”’ 

“ But that is nonsense, Maggie,” the other said, 
good-naturedly. “Of course you must go. And 
I should like well enough—” 

“T am sure Mr. Murray would put you at the 
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head of the table, by his own side—and proud, 
too!’ Maggie exclaimed, warmly. 

“And I am sure I should not wish anything 
like that,” Meenie said, laughing. “I would far 
rather go with you. I would like to see some of 
the dancing.” 

“Oh, Meenie dear,” her companion said, with 
eyes full of earnestness, “did you ever see Ron- 
ald dance the sword-dance ?” 

“No, I have not, Maggie.’ 

‘“‘They say there is none can do it like him. 
And if he would only go to the Highland Meet- 
ings, he could win prizes and medals; and for 
the pipe-playing too, and the tossing the caber. 
There is not one of the lads can come near him; 
but it is not often that he tries, for he is not 
proud.” 

“Tam glad that he does not go to the High- 
land Meetings,” Meenie said, rather quietly, and 
with her eyes cast down. 

‘No, he is not proud,” said Maggie, continuing 
(for she had but the one hero in all the world), 
“although there is nothing he canna do better 
than any of them. There was one of the gentle- 
men said to him last vear—the gentleman hadna 
been shooting very well the day before—he said, 
* Ronald, let one of the gillies look after the dogs 
to-day, and go you and bring your gun, and make 
up for my mistakes ;’ and when he came home 
in the evening, he said, ‘It was a clean day's 
shooting the day; we did not leave one wounded 
bird or hare behind us.’ And another gentleman 
was saying, ‘Ronald, if ye could sell your eye- 
sight, 1 would give ve five hundred pounds for’t.’ 
And Duncan was saying that this gentleman 
that’s come for the fishing, he doesna talk to 
Ronald about the salmon and the loch, but about 
everything in the country, and, Ronald knows as 
well as him about such things. And his lord- 
ship, too, he writes to Ronald, ‘ Dear Ronald,’ and 
quite friendly ; and when he was going awav he 
gave Ronald his own pipe, that has got a silver 
band on it, and his tobacco-pouch, with the let- 
ters of his name worked in silk. And there’s 
not one can say that Ronald’s proud.” 

Well, this was very idle talk ; and, moreover, it 
was continued, for the red-haired and freckled lit- 
tle sister was never weary of relating the exploits 
of her handsome brother; the adventures he had 
had with wild-cats, and stags, and seals, and 
eagles, and the like; and, strangely enough, Miss 
Douglas showed no sign of impatience whatever. 
Nay, she listened with an interest that scarcely 
allowed her to interrupt with a word, and with 
satisfaction and approval, to judge by her expres- 
sion; and all that she would sav from time to 
time, and absently, was: “ But he is so careless, 
Maggie! Why don’t you speak to him? You 
really must make him more heedful of himself.” 

However, the night was going by, and Mag- 
gie’s praises and recitals had to come to an end. 
Meenie went down to the door to see her friend 
comfortably wrapped up; but there was no need 
escort; the stars were shining clear, though 
the wind still howled blusteringly, And so they 
said good-by; and Maggie went on through the 
dark to the cottage, thinking that Meenie Douglas 
the most beautiful and and 
hearted companion she was ever likely to meet 
through all her life, and wondering how it came 
about that Ronald and Mr. Murray and the rest 
of them had been so disgracefully neglectful in not 
inviting her to the New-Year’s festivities on the 
forth-coming Monday. Ronald, at least, should 
hear of his remissness, and that at once. 
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A STRAIGHT DIAGNOSIS. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 
“WPNHE doctor says it is malaria.” 

| “ How did you get malaria ?” 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, just as if one could tell any- 
thing about ! It is like the wind. It 
cometh from no one knows where, and bloweth 
listeth;’ and the invalid turned her 
pretty flushed face on the pillow with a move- 
ment of unmistakable irritation, 

“ Blanche, dear, have the kindness to look at 
me a minute,” said Miss Mary Harrington, firmly 
but kindly. ‘ We don’t want to make any mis- 
takes to start with. You know I am very blunt, 
and vou know that I have opinions—” 

* And I know there is nobody in all the world 
like you when one is ill,” the young lady inter- 
rupted; “and that is why I begged and prayed 
mamma to send for you.” 

“That is very pleasant and encouraging as far 
as it goes,” said the lady, “but I can remain, 
as your nurse, only on the condition that 
you obey me. Iam ready to unpack and stay, 
or put on my hat and go.” 

Miss Harrington’s gray eves were tender and 
smiling, and her whole face was aglow with act- 
ive benevolence; but the broad brow and the 
firm mouth had also much to say of careful study 
and strength of character. 

“Why, auntie, I should give up entirely if you 
disappointed me now,” the invalid replied, with 
quivering lips. “ I have just lived on the thought 
of your coming.” 

“ Well, will vou obey me? 

“ Yes, auntie, and I hope you'll remember that 
obedience is not my strong point.” 

“But I have your promise, and that will do,” 
said the nurse, cheerfully ; “and now we'll see.” 

“Nineteen years old,” Miss Harrington said to 
herself, “and confined to her bed eight weeks 
with malaria? Bosh! A bad tongue, feverish, 
more emaciated than I had expected to find her, 
pain in her side, intermitting pulse, constant op- 
pression of the chest, backache, acute headaches, 
cold extremities, and no appetite. And this is 
malaria? Bosh again! I wonder what the doc- 
tors did before the word ‘ malaria’ came into use. 
I must ask this physician his reasons for calling 
this a malarial attack.” 

Miss Harrington was as good as her word, and 
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forcing her opinions and her doubts quite into the 
background, started on her tour of investigation 
with an appearance of implicit faith in the ability 
of the medical man to answer her questions, 

“Is there anything the matter with the plumb- 
ing ?”’ the lady inquired. 

“There isn’t a sanitary precaution that your 
brother has not taken,” the doctor answered. 

“Do you know of other cases of malaria in 
this locality ?” 

“Oh yes; malaria is by no means a rare prod- 
uct in this neighborhood.” 

“But it is very high and dry, and constantly 
swept by sea-breezes.” 

“Yes; very high and dry.” 

“And very gay?” Aunt Mary 
murely. 

“Yes; exceptionally gay.” 

There was a comical twinkle in the gentleman’s 
eve that told of a quick appreciation of his com- 
panion’s remark, 

“ And late hours, and thin shoes, and low necks, 
and salads, and souglés sometimes induce malaria, 
I suppose ?” 

“Without doubt.” 

“ Well, why don’t you say so, then 

Aunt Mary had kept her claws sheathed just 
about as long as was possible. 

“A physician can not safely meddle with the 
private life of his patients except in extreme 
was the unruffled response. “If I were to 
take the broad platform which you recommend,” 
the gentleman added, “I should not only not 
do the least bit of good, but I shouldn’t have a 
patient left. My reputation would be simply that 
of an old busybody and an old fool. But, madam, 
this is an excellent field for you, and Iam sure we 
can work together with-the utmost harmony.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Miss Harring- 
ton, thoughtfully, “ but I don’t exactly see it. OF 
course, if your patients are all idiots, that set- 
tles it.” 

“You would searcely ¢all your niece an idiot,” 
said the doctor, “and shé is as fair a representa- 
tive of the class as I could name.” 

After a few days of Aunt Mary’s efficient nurs- 
ing, her patient felt able to sit up, and her maid 
was directed to get together the necessary arti- 
cles of wardrobe. Among the first things pre- 
sented were a pair of black silk stockings and a 
pair of kid slippers. 

“What are these?” Miss Harrington asked. 

“Why, they are the newest style of slippers, 
auntie,” said her niece. 

“Paper soles, and three-inch heels tapered 
down to a cherry pit in the middle of the foot. 
I presume you wear these all the time you are in 
the house ?” 

“ Why, of course, auntie.” 

“In the dead of winter as well as in the dog- 
days 2” 

The voung lady laughed merrily at her com- 
“Certainly. Just see how 
pretty they look with the silk stockings.” 

“ How many corns have you, Blanche ?” 

“Oh, only two or three little bits of ones, I 
send for a chiropodist once in a while, and then 
I'm all right for ever so long.” 

“A girl of nineteen with her feet in a chiropo- 
dist’s hands !” said auntie, with a wrv face. 

“That isn’t anything. Why, almost all the 
girls—” 

“Not the slightest doubt of it,” the lady inter- 
rupted. ‘You have nothing else, I suppose, to 
put on your feet but these things ?” 

“No, auntie, and I wouldn’t wear any others if 
I had.” 

“T have now accounted for vour backaches, 
Blanche,” Miss Harrington, “and we will 
proceed to eliminate the spinal column from the 
charge of malaria; it is perfectly innocent.” 
And now the nurse examined the other articles 
laid out for use. There wasn’t an inch of flannel 
to be seen; nothing but the finest and most elab- 
orately beruffled and embroidered linen. 

“And you do not own a flannel petticoat, 
Blanche ?” 

“What in the world do I want of flannels ? 
You know I almost always go out in the carriage, 
and there are lots of warm robes.” 

“It is about as I supposed,” Miss Harrington 
* Your is due to 
perfectly plain and natural causes. There is no- 
thing in the least mysterious about it. You have 
deformed your feet, weakened your spine, and 
consequently your whole nervous system, by the 
shoes you have worn 
you have reduced your vital force to such an ex 
tent that reaction was impossible without further 
prostration and a complete cessation of irritating 
Here are your corsets. How much do 
they measure, please id 

“ Nineteen inches, auntie’’—the young lady was 
almost ready to crv now—“ and they are a whole 
inch larger than most girls of my size wear.’ 

“What is your size? Here is a tape-measure, 
and [ will soon tell you. You have lost consid- 
erable flesh, and I shall have to allow for shrink- 
age. Twenty-four inches just as you are, Blanche. 
Think of it! A twenty-four-inch waist squeezed 
into nineteen-inch corsets! We will now clear 
the heart and lungs from the charge of malaria. 
Your irregular pulse, the cutting pain in your 
side, your uneven and most inadequate respira- 
tion, can be traced directly to tight lacing. Now 
I have this to say, my child. I shall not permit 
you to wear one of these articles 
are under my care. If vou will accept a pair of 
my quilted slippers, and allow me to wrap you in 
blankets till vou have some clothes suitable for 
a convalescent to wear, all right. If not, you 
must find some one else to take care of you. My 
time is altogether too precious to throw away. 
This may seem very cruel, Blanche; but I really 
think it would be far better for you to die now 
than to be nursed back to the old shameful con- 
ditions. There is nothing before you but a life 
of invalidism if you decide to go on as you have 
begun.” 


suggested, de- 


9”) 


” 
cases, 








panion’s old fogyism. 


said 


remarked, sadly. break-down 


By a series of exposures 


causes. 





s long as you 








“ But how can I wear horrid old shoes and old 
scratchy flannels, and have a waist like a washer- 
woman's ?” the girl inquired, between laughing 
and crying. “ You haven’t said anything about 
goloshes and leggings yet, but perhaps you'd like 
to have me wear those ?” 

“Shall I get the blankets and my quilted slip- 
pers, Blanche ?” Aunt Mary inquired. 

“Yes; bring the gun-boats and the flannels,” 
her companion replied. ‘And if you can find a 
few hen’s feathers to stick in my hair, the resem- 
blance to a Sioux squaw will be still more strik- 
ing.” 

After this Miss Blanche had some lessons in 
physiology and hygiene, and very interesting and 
profitable topics they proved to be. She learned 
the reasons of things, and had sense enough to 
accept and utilize them. 





A LOVE MESSAGE. 
(BY CABLE.) 
6 ne is a sea between our hearts, 
A thousand leagues from shore to shore ; 
Yet, dear, as the crimson sun departs, 
I'll tell my love to you once more: 





I'l] tell it in the placid night 

As though we two were standing now, 
With eager souls and burning sight, 

Where once a bird sang on a bough: 
A bird whose fluent singing broke 

The silence of unconscious days, | 
Fo: | 


Words we had never dared to phrase. ... 


ah! this blithe musician spoke 


Under the ocean, vast and dark, 
Where huge fantastic monsters glide; | 





Where ghastly forms of men lie stark | 


Close to some rotting vessel’s side; 


Through storm that lifts tumultuous waves — | 
In toppling mountains to the clouds, 
And, whirling in its madness, raves | 
Down the deep water-world it shrouds; 
Through sunken valleys, strange and cold, | 
Once green as fertile meadow-ways ; | 


Through dead and tangled trees that hold | 
Drowned memories of unknown days— | 


Under the ocean: like a flash 
Of fire that leaps upon the wind, 

Or like the swift, triumphant dash 
Of thought into a noble mind— 


My words fly to vour heart, O sweet! 
Words that were music on my tongue, | 
And, while I dream, your lips repeat | 
All that life feels when it is voung. | 
GrorGe EpGar MonreGomery. 





RUINS OF THE OLDEST CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH IN NORTH AMERIC4. 
See illustration on page 101 
Y EAR the city of Orizaba, in Mexico, a pictur 
esque ruin stands, almost concealed by a 
thicket of vines and shrubbery. It is very near 
the main road, once a royal highway from the 
port of Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, over 
which in olden times great convoys passed up and 
down with merchandise from Spain, or sacks of 
precious metals from the rich mines of the interior. 
This ruin is of great historical interest, but it 
is rarely visited, and, strange to say, very few peo- 





| 
| 
ple in the immediate vicinity know its exact lo- | 


cation, although it is only a few steps from what 
is now a thriving little town with several fine 
cotton mills. 

A very good line of horse-cars runs between 
Orizaba and Ingenio—the name of the village. 
The trip occupies about an hour. The road pass 
es through scenery of wondrous beauty. After 
winding around the base of the Borrego, a lofty 
hill on the outskirts of Orizaba, it follows the 
course of the Rio Blanco up the narrow valley 
with steep wooded hills rising on either side. By 
the road-side are Indian huts, half concealed by 
luxuriant shrubbery, from the doorways of which 
peep half-naked children with nut brown com- 
plexion, a black tangle of hair, and eyes dark and 
liquid as a pool in shadow. Hundreds of flori- 
pundios—that large white bell of a flower, beau- 
tiful and sweet enough to have rung the melodies 
of morning and evening in the Garden of Eden 
—droop among the dark green of the way-side 
They are not a wild flower, these flori- 
pundios, but they keep on growing wherever they 
are planted, and when an Indian hut disappears 
they linger lovingly, and mark the spot, as the 
lilacs linger around the old cellar holes of New 
England 

The ride through this delicious bit of semi- 
tropical country is so entrancing that one is sor- 
ry when the car whisks around a corner into the 
village of Ingenio. But there is much to 
here. There is a wonderful sulphur spring which 
runs under-ground from the volcano of Orizaba, 
and at this point breaks out suddenly from the 
very base of a hill, forms a succession of small 
crystal lakes, and then itself in the Rio 
Blanco, and only a stone’s-throw from where the 
car route ends are the ruins of the Cortez Chapel. 

After the fall of the city of Mexico in 1521 
the simple inhabitants of the valley of Ahania- 
lizapan, the Orizaba of the present time, submit- 
ted quietly to Spanish rule. The place was fair 
to the eves of the weary Cortez. According to an 
old local history of Orizaba, he sent to Cuba for 
sugar-cane, and formed a plantation on the plain 
sheltered among the magnificent hills. This is 
supposed to be the first planting of cane in North 
America. 

To this first estate of his he used to come at 
intervals for rest and repose from the bitter strug 
gle he encountered during the settlement of the 


hedges. 


loses 





new country. The place was known as E/ Jnge- 
nio, the Spanish for plantation, and the village 
| bears the same name to this day. 








} child, and shortly be 


Cortez built a small chapel on his plantation, 
which is said by the local history to be the first 
building erected expressly for religious purposes 
after the conquest. Mass had been said in the 
city of Mexico as early as 1519 in an apartment 
in the palace of Axavyacatl, where the Spaniards, 
at that time the guests of Montezuma, erected 
an altar, and after the fall of the Aztec capital 
a room in the lower portion of the dwelling oc- 
cupied by Cortez was fitted up with all the para 
phernalia of a church. But the first cathedral of 
the city of Mexico, the first building in that city 
erected especially for divine service, was not ready 
%5, probably a vear later 
building at El Inger oO. 

Soon after this chapel near Orizaba was finish 
ed, the Dofa Marina, the Indian 
maiden to whose intelligence and skill the Span 
jards much, and too well 
known to need repeating, was celebrated within 
its walls. The Don 
Xaramillo, an officer in the Spanish army. 
officiating priest was Juan de Tacto, 


for occupation until 





15 





than the completion o 
marriage of 


owed whose story 1s 
Juan de 
The 


the 


bridegroom 


Was 


one of 





twelve Franciscan friars who came to Mexico ear- 
ly in the veal 1524 It is supposed that this 
marriage took pl we in the summer of that same 
year, shortly before Cortez started on his expe- 


dition to Honduras 
The affair is said to have 





been one of great 
splendoi Cortez and all his officers were present 
in full uniform, and everything was done to make 
the ceremony as pompous and showy as possible 
This brilliant array of old Castilian heroes 
rises upon the vision like a dream as one stands 
before this solitary ruin. The wall at one end 
is partially gone. The other walls are solid as 
when they were first built, except at the top, 
where they are gradually crumbling in pictur 
esque, irregular fashion There are on one side 
slits high up on the wall, and there are window 


openings, and two arched doorways, through the 
widest of which Dona Marina may 


have walked in all her splendor and beauty as a 


one fancies 
bride. 

The walls, which are nearly three feet thick, are 
built 


of rough stone imbedded in solid mortar 


Over the archways are red Spanish bricks, among 
which are still sticking long heavy-headed 


Iron 


nails. Vines creep in wild tangle over these an- 
cient wails, and fall in graceful drapery in the 
entrances, and on the broad surface of the 
crumbiing top Shrubs and trees of considerable 


size are firmly rooted ¢ 
Seattered in the 





stones 


tall grass are bases of broken 


col 
the 


imns similar to those of the earliest church of 
city of Mexico, which have 


thed in the cathedral close of 


been recently un 
that city; and 
stretching away among the bushes are low walls 
supposed to be remains of the boundaries of the 
ancient plantation 
rhere is 


was deserted as 


no record of when this chapel 
t place of worship It 
h to have he 


which have passed 


was built 





strong 


the 


enor its own through all 


centul since tl 





bration of the marriage of the beautiful Indian 


maiden, and ruinous col 


the 
have 


tot ~ 
Hlion 2 


ho doubt 


owing to some one of battles 


and 


many herce 


which at different times brought 


riot 
destruction to the fair valley of Orizaba 
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MRS. MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


Witte 


history of 


istration on page 101 


Mrs. Gaines a 
and chapter in 
the United States is 

mantic, indeed, and full 


the death of most ct 


the legal 
finished; so 


romantit 





of vivi 
incident, that another gene 


strongly colored 
ition) may read it with 
But in Mrs, Gaines’s life and 
in her famous legal contests facts far stranger 
than fiction were indisputably proven, and these, 


incredulity. story 


added to her own indomitable will, courage, and 
the beauty and brillianey which lasted until late in 
life, made her one of the noted characters of this 
century, 

Among the refugees to this country during the 
French Revolution was a gentleman of high birth 
and forfune named De Grange, who soon after 
settling in Louisiana married a beautiful young 
creole girl of fifteen. After ] 


two years of domes 


tic misery the young wife discovered that De 
Grange had left a bride in France: she fled from 
him under the protection of Daniel Clark, a 
wealthy and brilliant Irish gentleman, to whom 


she was married privately 
Leaving her in a retired 
the city of New Orleans, Cla 


time in the capital, where the élite 


country house near 
k spent most of his 


ot Washi ig 


ton societv—the circle which radiated from the 
White House of early Republican davs—made a 
social lion of him, and it is said that he would 
have married one of the most famous belles of 
her time but for what he soon termed his “ idiot 
ic’”’ secret alliance Meanwhile his child, My a, 
was born, and whatever affection or sense of duty 
he possessed seems to have been awakened by 
this fact, for although totally neglecting his 
wife, and destroving nearly every evidence of 
their marriage, he recognized the claims of bis 





fore made a will 
leaving Myra the bulk of his property. The child 
had been put out to 1 and kept entirely away 
from her mother, who died many ift 


Incidents, in 


his death 


urse, 
vears later, 
er a 
Philadelphia 

Upon Mr. Clark’s death 
appointed undertook the 


life of curious and romantic 





the 


! 1 
sole care of the hi 


guardian he had 
ttle 


girl, whom he educated in the belief that he was 
his own child, kee ping her entirely aloof fron 
any one who might tell her the true story either 
of her parentage or of her vast inheritance. Cir 


cumstanees of the most 1 aided 
ld have 
and Mrs. Clark 


improbable kir 
the scheme, for the few 
testified to the 


were soon 


people who cor 


Mi 


no one 


marriage of 


scattered, and ected with 
her father appeared to contest Myra’s rights or 
the conduct of her wily guardian, 


During a brief visit to some summer resort 
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Myra met and became engaged to Mr. William Whitney, the son of General 
Whitney—a man of special distinction as the founder of the city of Bing- 
hamton; but advantageous as the match seemed to all who knew Myra, her 
guardian opposed it in every way, even going so far as to plan a personal 
attack upon the young man, which was the occasion of Myra’s first daring 
adventure, Having in some way discovered her guardian’s intention, she 
left his house at midnight, accompanied by a faithful servant, riding some 
forty miles before morning, to the nearest point of communication with her 
lover, and in this ride having te dash through to!l-gates, holding her head 
down lest she be recognized and an alarm given! 

The warning came in time. Her adopted father was frightened into a 
show of civility to the young people; but so many and mysterious were his 
methods of opposition that General Whitney demanded that the mateh be 
given up. Howev er, the lovers were not to be separated, and consent was 
finally given; but on the eve of her marriage the fact of her parentage was 
revealed to Myra in a dramatic manner. 

Calling her into his study, her guardian informed her she was the daugh- 
ter of Daniel Clark, his former friend, showed her some papers which he 
asserted were the only proofs of her parentage and legitimacy, and then 
flung them before her eyes into the fire. 

His manner of doing all this, together with his unreasonable opposition 
to the marriage, roused the suspicions of Mr. Whitney and herself, and 
after various delays, in each of which were materials for a romance, they 
began suit, first to prove the marriage of Daniel and Mrs. Clark, next to 
recover the enormous fortune which in the hands of her guardian had 
become complicated in various ways. 

The story of these lawsuits, beginning in 1826 and ending in 1883, forms 
part of the civil history of America, and is well known in its outline; but 
through the entire series of contests was woven a chain of most romantic 
and thrilling circumstances. To find the witnesses necessary to prove her 
claim seemed at first impossible; journeys were taken on any sort of 
clew ; registries, old hotel books, hunted up in various places, and every 
one who could be found to aid this baffling and romantic search sought for 
and interviewed as to his or her memory of the very shadowy past which had 
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POYDRAS MARKET.—Drawn py Joun Durkin. 




































Perhaps no scene was more impressive 
than the strangely pathetic meeting of mo- 
ther and child, and the testimony which 
the former was able to give once before 
her death in favor of her daughter reads 
like a page of one of Mr. Collins’s novels. 
The widow of Daniel Clark lived and died 
in great obscurity, not seeking to assert 
herself or her claim upon his fortune in 
any way, and only by another of the strange 
threads in the web of circumstances sur- 
rounding Myra’s life was she led to dis- 
cover and be recognized by her mother. 
Those who remember Mrs. Gaines in her 
prime can easily recall her graphic and 
impressive account of those early days of 
the famous struggle. Brilliant, beautiful, 
vivacious, and possessed ofa singular facul- 
ty for impressing her feelings and beliefs 
upon others, she would narrate to a spell- 
bound company the strange story, and win 
the sympathy of her auditors. Left a wid- 
ow while still in the freshness of youth, 
Mrs, Whitney married a second time, Gen- 
eral E. P. Gaines, the hero of Fort Erie. 
His fortune, large though it was, was speed- 
ily consumed in his wife’s legal warfare, 
but at his death she contrived, on the 
strength of her gigantic claim, to raise 
money to carry on the litigation. Nothing 
daunted her. On one occasion, when pro- 
nounced by her physicians to be at the 
point of death from typhoid fever, she made 
her escape from the house, and took a jour- 
ney of several hours to reach the court- 
room in time for some special evidence, 





seen her mother’s tragical married life. | 
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enduring the cross-examinations and fatigue so bravely 
that only when the termination was followed by a ter- 
rible swoon her illness was discovered. The final suit 
was against New Orleans, and in May, 1883, that city 
was declared to be her debtor to the amount of two 
million dollars, with five per cent. interest till paid, with 
all costs. Hundreds of thousands, it is supposed, have 
been paid Mrs. Gaines during the course of the suits, 
but what the costs have been no one can estimate, 
although it is said that over two thousand lawyers 
and attorneys, etc, have been actively engaged at 
one time or another in this famous case, many of 
whom have built up or made their fortunes out of 
it. On December 27 Mrs. Gaines was taken fatally 
ill in New Orleans with pneumonia and congestion of 
the lungs, and died on the 9th of January, at 150 Walia 
Street, New Orleans. The only relative with her at her 
death was her son-in-law, J. Y. Christmas. Of her five 
children none are living; she leaves six young grand- 
children, however, who were dependent upon her for 
support. 





POYDRAS MARKET, NEW ORLEANS. 


FPNHE market which hands down to posterity the name 

of old Julian Poydras, and which furnishes a sub- 
ject for illustration in the present number of the Bazar, 
must not be confounded with the Old French Market, 
the halle des boucheries, erected in the times of Spanish 
dominion on the river-front just below the plaza, after 
the great fire of 1788. The “Old French,” with its 
broken lines of long, low buildings, made still more 
irregular than their architect designed them by sheds 
built on here and there, and far-projecting awnings, is a 
point to which all visitors to the Crescent City consider 
it a duty to go, and which all descriptive writers choose 
as a subject for that most dreadful of all things literary, 
word-painting. Poydras Market lies in the First Dis- 
trict of New Orleans, between Baronne and the beautiful 





| 








tree-planted Rampart Street. Behind it lies the site of 
the house of “ Doctor” Gravier, the childless, wifeless, 
companionless old man, whose kindness to the negroes 
won him his professional title, and whom Mr, Cable men- 
tions as a type of a strange group of men who in the 
last century led lonely lives and left large fortunes. 
Near this dilapidated home once ran the Poydras Canal, 
long since filled up and built upon; and in the same 
old days between Poydras and Girot streets lay a campo 
de negros, a slave camp of Guinea or Congo slaves. But 
all this has changed, and the gas-works rise beyond the 
spot where the ruined Gravier house had raised its high 
pillars. But the markets of New Orleans are not vis- 
ited for their artistic beauty or for their local associa- 
tions. The attraction of the scene lies in those who 
throng to them. Here are in picturesque confusion all 
nationalities—Italian fruit venders with their oranges 
and bananas, French with coffee, Indians with herbs, 
creoles with meat and vegetables, negroes with “ ’taters 
and turnips,” Irish and Germans, all colors and all races 
that are found in our omnivorous continent. Like all 
real markets, Poydras and the Old French markets are. 
in the oldest and most characteristic parts of the 
town. On every side are traces of the French who first 
landed in the Delta of the Mississippi under Bienville, 
of ‘the Spaniards who came under Ulloa, or with the 
cruel Count O'Reilly, and of the American who came 
with Claiborne; and buying and selling, chaffering and 
bargaining, we see here their descendants, with marked 
points of difference from their native stocks, with mark- 
ed points of difference from each other, yet still bearing 
to each other a certain indefinable resemblance. Even 
the colored creoles have a distinct character, whether 
they be descended from the comely Mandingo or the 
wild Congo slaves whom John Law’s Mississippi Com- 
pany had imported for its plantations, and who used to 
dance their African dances in Congo Square. 
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THE TORRE DEL OROLOGIO. 
VARLY in the 
4 at Brescia, Italy, a watch-tower unique 
strong. “Torre del 
turesque portico and arch, and has an enormous 
dial, with its figures counting up to twenty-four. 
It marks the course of the and 
two men of metal, life size, the 


sixteenth century was erected 
and 


Orologio” rises from a pic- 


sun and 


strike 


moon, 


hours 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Inexpenienor in Enrertatning.—Yonu will find all 
the information we have to give about germans in 


Manners and Social Usages. 
Porry.—We can not tell 
ers. The name and address are 

Nemo.—In sending your card with 
rect to write on it “ With the compliments, 
Bazan's Freenp.—We do not guarantee the respon- 
sibility of advertisers in our columns, although we 
take precautions to arcertain their good faith before 


you how to make the flow- 
not nece ° 
a book it is cor- 
’ etc. 


MRT Y 


inserting the advertisements, and presume that you 
may safely anawer any that you may find in the Bazar, 
A Sunsortiser.—You will find information about ia- 


fants’ clothing in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVIIL 

Make a girl’s white flannel dress with a Gret- 
chen waist, quite round an ‘plain, with a pleated skirt, 
and add a sash at the side seams to tie behind ina large 
bridegroom should 
and vest of black di- 
rray trousers At 


. S.—At a day wedding the 
wear a Prince Albert frock-coat 
agonal cloth, with dark g an evening 
wedding he wears a blac k broadcloth swallow-ts il coat, 
low-cut vest of the same cloth, and black doeskin trou- 
sere. Manners and Social Usages will give you the 
information you want on etiquette. It will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1, by mail, postage 





prepaid 

V H.—Light-colored tronsers are out of style 

Mes. F. B.—Do not havea plush cape. Pat acollar, 
cuffs, and pockets on your Newmarket, with bands 
down the front and behind. 

Reapre.—Make your biack Henrietta cloth dress 
like either of the desi gns on page 821 of Bazar No. 51, 
Vol. XVIL Use velvet, and if you like lace, get the 
woollen lace called Angora lace 

H. B.—There are low grates with which brass and- 
jrons are used. 

Country.—Ice-cream is a separate course, and is 
brought to each person in the ice-cream saucer of 
giass or china designed for this purpose. The dish 


and 
Any kind of sauce 


holding the cream is low 
cream 18 placed upon it. 


long, and the mould of 


(or pre- 





> and red Ghordes rug will be hand- 
some ina blue room. For your hall two wooden chairs 
with high backs and box seats for brushes, also a sofa, 
if the room is large enough, and some engravings, will 
complete it with what you now have. Either Turco- 
man or Madras muslin curtains will be suitable for 
your dining-room, You should have paintings, en- 
gravings, fanciful china, a mantel clock, and lamps, 
or candelabra, for this room. Satin ribbon is much 
used for looping lace curtains, also passementerie loop- 
ers. Silk Tourcoman made up quite plain is in fashion 
for portiéres ; you can, however, buy bordered Turco- 
man portiéres tor leas money. Cherry furniture will 
be pretty for your parlor. Have a sofa and two chairs 
with blue plush, two with terra-cotta, and another with 
tapestry or ve’ jours 

E. E. J.—Both round and square-necked under- 
waists will be worn. 

Mrs. R.—Your cloak is long enongh, but if you 
choose you canadd fur, Bands of the plush will make 
a pretty es at 

Berrnio 
in, with hig 


flowers for 
" 





W hite embroidered tulle over white sat- 
“3 neck, and scarcely anything but a band of 
will auswer for you. Wear black 


sleeves, 





stockings and slippers, and undressed tan-colored kid 
gloves of light shades 

Sussoniner.—Have your window-shades alike all 
over the house, or at leust in all the front windows. 


Ecru or white shades are most liked, 

Mus. H. E. K.—Get jet passementerie for the basque 
of your black silk dress, and use both jet and lace 
across the frout of the skirt. 

Scunsoniser.—Conanlt Bazar No, 45, 
hints about shoulder capes, 

Bionpr.—Get jet beaded passementerie or else silver 
braid to trim your black silk dress. A handsome wool 
jersey widely bordered with Hercules braid will suit 
with your wool skirts. Yon can get on with the dress- 
es you have.very nicely. 


Vol. XVIL., for 


Marearer V.—The brocaded basqne will answer 
with satin skirts. Two breadths of velvet draped 
straight and high for the back, and a short scarf in 


front, will answer for you. 
very simply for next summer. 

Hoosier. —Get plam velvet —not brocaded —for your 
entire dress. Have some jet ornaments for the trim- 
ming, and have a small bonnet of velvet and jet to 
wear with it. For your street suit get black Cheviot 
or else cloth of light quality, and have it made in three 
pieces—basque, skirt with drapery, and sacque—in 
tailor fashion. 

G. Q. B.—A white lawn neck-tie folded very narrowly 
is always worn by young men with evening dress, but 
at present gloves are very seldom worn with full even- 
ing attire. The shirt front ix quite plain linen laid in 
three thicknesses, and fastened by one large jewelled 
atud, or three smaller aud plainer studs. For 
calls made in the daytime the frock-coat is worn with 
dark-colored trousers ; for evening calls evening dress 
is adopted. j 

Suusouiper.—The groom 
dress in the daytime, All your questions have been 
answered at length in the Bazar, and you should here- 
after consult on matters of etiquette Manners and So- 
cial Usages, which will be sent you from this office on 
receipt of $1. Ladies can wear evening dress in the 
daytime, but gentlemen can not. 

Constant Reaper.—The satin surah will be best un- 
der your guipure Ince. Black repped silk or else Si- 
cilieune, trimmed with dull jet and a little ¢ rape, if you 
like it, will be handsome for a dinner dress. ‘The trav- 
elling dress should be of black Cheviot if you want to 
— it handsomely with Astrakhan, The fur should 
be put on so that you can remove it and wear the suit 
without if the weather is too warm, 

J. L. C.—Your ideas about the red and black dress 
are good ; loop the drapery on each side with red vel- 
vet ribbon. Have a very plain basque with a red satin 
vest that has a lace frill down the middle, and put red 

satin inside the postilion pleatings. 

C. A. 8.—When in evening dress wear a standing 
coilar, or else One merely broken over at the points; 
the neck-tie is white lawn folded narrowly ; the low-cut 
vest is of the same cloth as the swallow- tail coat, and 
the trousers are of black doeskin. The shoes are but- 
toned gaiters that may be all leather of light quality, 
or they may be partly of patent-leather. Gloves may 
be omitted altogether. " 

Rraper.—The Prince Albert coat is more suitable 
than a cut-away coat for the groom to wear at a morn- 
ing wedding, thongh very fashionable men who are 
wedding guests do wear the short cut- “away coat. 

i. M. R.— You will find your questions answered in 
Manners and Social Usages, which will be seut you by 
Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1. 

Sarre —Mauve is very little used now as light 
mourning. Black in brightened up by jet and lace 
trimmings, and more glossy black, such as satin or 
silk, is worn, with white lace or linen collars. 

Make your green cloth dress with folds on ~~ 
skirt front, an apron drapery, a plain basque, and ; 
single-breasted jacket, all finished in tailor style with 
stitching and a braid edging. 

Feank.—Bangs are more worn than they ever were, 
but it is impossible to tell you how long they will re- 
main in fashion. 

A Sunsoriser.—Do not add “ For” 
superscriptiou of a letter, 
fashionable. 


Make up your striped silk 


else 


must not wear evening 


i or “To” to the 
Unruled paper is the most 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 

Dr. Joun P.Wuecer, Hudson, N.Y., 
given iit with decided benefit in a 


says: “TI have 
> of innatrition 








of the brain, from abuse of alcohol.” —[{ Ade.) 











STORM SIGNALS 

As the coming of a great storm is heralded by the 
display of cautionary signals, so is the approach of 
that dread and fatal disease, Consumption of the 
Lungs; usually aunounced in advance by pimples, 
blotches, eruptions, ulcers, glandular swellings, and 
kindred oufward manifestations of the internal blood 
poison, which, if not promptly expelled from the sys- 
tem, attacks the delicate tissues of the lungs, causing 
them to ulcerate and break down. Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery” is the great remedy for this, as for 
all diseases having their origin in bad blood. It im- 
proves the appetite and digestion, increases nutrition, 
and builds up the wasted system.—{. idv.]} 











PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. ENpeMany’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jon® Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Siv,—l have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 


The mass is homogeneous, 


examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you, Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 


Nassau Street. 
Postage stamps taken. 
prietor, 110 Reade St., 


Sent free on receipt of price, 
JouHn Perriz, Jr., 


New York.—| Ad». } 


Pro- 





THOSE May Sec epi 

Or Coins, Coveus, Sonrk THroat, 0 
Should use ** Brown's Bronchial Troe. “en =< 1 
is extraordinary, particularly when used by Singers 
and - akers in clearing the voice. Sold o ly in boxes, 


—[Adv.) 








BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 


action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 


such as cannot be surpassed, Burnett's FLavorinG 


Extraocrs are the best.—[Adv.] 





ADVE pose -ansoenciii HN'L'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, —. 1878, 
BAKER 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
‘Stiefel’s Pine-Scented Soap 


Contains the true, pure odor of th: 





pine forests, ob- 


tained by the employment in its manufacture of the | 


young sprouts of the pine (Pinus Sylvestris), whose 
active principles are combined in a concentrated and 
chemically pure state. It not only imparts the agree- 
able and refreshing odor perceived in the pine woods, 
but by reason of its ethereal oleaginous and balsamic 
virtues has a very salutary effect in headache, itching 
of the skin, &c. 

It is a mild, pure, and pleasant Soap for 
general bath and toilet use, its disinfectant 
properties rendering it a useful adjunct in sick-rooms, 
25 cents per cake. For sale by Druggists. 

Ww H. SCHIEFFEL IN & CO., New York, » Sole s agents 


BALL’ 





CORSETS. + 


je conan made ) thas ol be returned 
Dutehaser after if not found 


ATis 
inevery rape t, FECTLY 8A TISFA at elie. Made 
in a variety of aye and prices, Sold by first-class 


dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations, 

Hone, pensine unie ess it ET Ball’s ene on the box 
CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 

FOY, HARMON, & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


RF oO O K ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 


Tennyson's Poems, Jean Inge- 
low's Poems and Scott's Lady of the Lake, each in neat 
vhiet form, will all be sent postpaid —_ receipt of only 
ht Cente in postage stamps. This offer is made to intro- 
duce our chean popular editions of standard works. Address 


F. M. LUPTON, No. 8 Park Place, New Terk. 
THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 




















| 














U0. GUNTHER SOM 


Seal-skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
For-lined Circulars and Garments 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE 














ASSORTMENT AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. Price- 
Lists sent upon application, 








THE GATES OF PEARL, 








SMILES ARE BECOMING 


only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 





{VERYTHING that is purifying, beautifying, and 

4 curative for the Skin, Scalp, and Blood the Cue 
oura Remepies will do. Nothing in medicine so agree- 
able, so speedy, and so wholesome. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure by the analytical chemists of Massachusetts, 
whose certificates accompany every package. For 
cleansing the Skin and Scalp of Birth Humors, for al- 
laying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing 
the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, 
Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and 
blood diseases, Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and 
Curtovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, ex- 
ternally, and Curicura Resorvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, are infallible. Sold everywhere. 
Price, Curtoura, 50c. ; ny vas Rrsonvent, $1. 
Porter Deve & Cuemioar , Boston. 
SA Send for *‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” “4 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
, rue Rambutean, Paris. 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
_Y. 
Remember, this is the 


A — and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
“<a by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. 
like gas. Adapted for all places. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U. S. for $5.50. 
Mannfactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP os 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N 
‘Ton. R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t. 
“HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 
KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50, Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. ¥. 
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BEST TONIC. * 


combining Iron with pure 
nigh ly Bm oa letely 

ndigestion. eakne 

Malaria,Chills and Fevers, 


This medicine, 
vegetable tonics, 
Cures Dyspepsia, 
= ure Blood, 
Neuralgia. 
“Tt is an unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 
— and Liv 
It is invaluable. for Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stinralates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Bele hing, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

Be The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL ©O., BALTIMORE, MD 


~~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural 
which govern the par of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





laws 


Sold only 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—0rF— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 
564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hrr1.’s Mittiers’ Gazerre. Send to 
the A n fort a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade 
Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
se a cting stocks for beginners. 








In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
and style in which they their 

we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” — Leslie's Fashion Bazar. 
FOR 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 
The Press, Foreign 
Fashion Journals, and all ladies who have 
ever used Mrs. Thompson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dresey 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, and jm- 
parting # youthful appearance to every face. 


a 
)) Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C. THOMP: 
7 No, 32 East 14th Street, New York. me 


MADE IN A DAY. 
Ue better than those made in 3 montis in 
the old way; no Braiding, Knitting or 
Weaving. Can use any © joth, odds and ends, Rags 
and Yarn, A handsome TURK es rug can be 
made with twenty-five oR UC n of roa a t 
waste. E EARL 
Attachment for all sewin sane Aig San E or 55 
PosTPaAIp, A wonderful Invention! Eve as lady 
wants it. 50 page illustrated Art-Work Cata- 
ue for stam gents wanted everywhere! 


CENE eC PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 
TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap- peters, 
no two alike. F. WH ITING, 5 50 Nassau St, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For diese address 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


~NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience. 
~ y ? I , 


elegance 
hair, and 


dress 









(ie 


vay. (elt 


Correspondence of 


















and highest references. Send for circular. wa on 
MRS. C. W. LEV vAY, No. 38 Bank St., N.Y. City. 
1 HOPPING IN NEW YOR K.— Commis 


sion five cents on Dollar. Highest refer- 
ences, MES, E. MIDDLETON, 118 S ast 23d St., N.Y. 


S H Oo fe co For the Million. 


N For circular, address 
JULIA R.CONGDON, 331 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


M™E: RA’ 


FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commissiou 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 

of every description; highest 


§ H 0 PPI N G references. Apply for Circular, 


MRS. TOWNSEND, P. O. Box 2945, New York. 




















FEBRUARY 7, 1885. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


108 











Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway & lth St, N.Y. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN SILKS. 
BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, 
$1.50 per Yard; 


POSITIVELY WORTH $2.50. 
BLACK GROS GRAINS, 


$1 9 ba 1.25, $ 1 0 per Yard ; 


MARKED DOWN FROM $1.35, $1.50, AND $2. 


COLORED GROS GRAINS, 


$1 per Yard. 


40 SHADES MARKED DOWN FROM $1.50. 








100 PIECES IMPORTED SATIN RHADAMES AND 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX, IN EVENING AND STREET | 
SHADES, AT 


65c. per Yard; 


THESE COST 90 CENTS TO IMPORT. 


All our Silks, Satina, Velveta, and Plushes reduced | 
hefore stock-taking, February 1st, 
samples should send 2c. stamp for postage. 


») 
5, wld 


a 4 
onsta ( le Ks 


¢ 
OPENING 


COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


Will exhibit on Monday, January 19th, a 
choice selection of Fine Cotton Dress Goods, 
in Plain and Embroidered Scotch Zephyrs, 
Cram Stripes, Crépe de Chines, Sicilliennes, 
Brocade Satteens 
&c, 


" French Percale Shirtings, 


2 all 
Wigadovay c A, 19th ét. 
c 


CRA Patchwork. For! HOc.we will se ma 
Z one package containing 12 pie 
of silk or ribbon stamped, ready to be worked, wi 
quaint designs, sprays, etc Each piece 


singly 10c. each, 

N) x we will send our New 
FOR 25¢, Patchwork. Show 
Gives full instructions, shows 8 full-s 
10 pages of stitches 

n) OF we will send our New Book of Fancy 
FOR 39, Needlework and Kensington Emin 
ery. Tells the correct colors and stitches for working 
nearly 1% flowers. Profusely Illustrated. The mos 
complete guide to that beantiful work yet published. 
TO any one ordering either of the above, we wil 

send “The Llustrated Household Monthiy” 3 
months free. 

The Hlustrated Household Monthly 
is a large 16-page ilinstrated paper devoted to # 
Fancy Work, Household Matters, etc. Price, $1 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

We will send the Household Mouthly ene year, and 

everything named in yr advertisement, for $1 
W.N. SWEE T & CO, , Lynn, Mass. 


Book on Crazy 
5 new stitches 
red squares and 











ishions 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 


We take pleasure in annonncing that the first sup- 
plementary volume to *‘ M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia” was issned November 15, 1884. 

Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the 
Supplement will be found in any other cyclopzedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleased to hear from any who have as- 
sisted in the canvass of the work itself, with a view to 
taking an agency for the Supplement. The large cir- 
culation of the previous volumes of “ M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 

The Supplement will be uniform with the set, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the 
prices: Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; 
co, $8 00 per vol. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, » FRANKLIN Square, N.Y. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS |~ 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
336 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 


\ 7 ANTED— LADIES THAT CAN KNIT,CROCHET, 
or do fancy work, to make goods for our trade at 
their homes in city or country. $5 to $10 weekly 
easily made at our business, Goods sent by mail any 
distance. Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for sample, 
postage, and particulars. 
HUDSON M’F'G CO., 265 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


following 
Half Moroc- 


£4, 





Persons desiring | 


is te | 





ELBERON® 


Sela by ever ern Reta ex 
TAKE No OTHER. 
WM. OPENHYM & SONS, Sole Agents, N.Y. 








AA EF every decond yard rs Stamped 


VELVETEEN. 


OC Wender jab. “orabrace—_ | 
Oras; Sennine nine 














regularity of finish. 


goods in the market. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and 
They are made of the finest silk and 
best Australian Wool, and are the most thoroughly reliable 








DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 
Preparations. So Ss 3 
ore" e SOLD 
se EVERYWHERE. 


se 


ras 


» 
8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
| New York, Ww holesale, 93 Grand Street. | 


DANIELL & SONS, 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts, N.Y. 


OUR EXTRA SALE OF 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


STILL 





GOING ON. 











SPECIAL: 500 doz. Walking Skirts, 
| as shown in cut, good muslin, scoped 


: rutie, tueks above, $1.2 
each; formerly $ $1.98. Postage 15c. extra. 


|HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


| MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N.Y. | 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 
| Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of | 
Materials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Wholesale and retail, Send 3c. for Illustrated Catalogue. 





LIWQuUiIsT’s 


i == nal Misses’ Waist,..... $175 
Spinal Corset,...... 00 
Spinal Nursin Corset... 22S 


_ Spinat Abdou alC orset, 275 
, Recommended by leading physicians, 
AS delivered free anywhere in the U.S. 

on receipt of price. Lady Agents Wanted. 
Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Corset Co,, 412B’ way, New York, 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. | 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, $3 A YEAR. 

A fortnightly journal, ustiittell: chven practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue. Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Mention Harper's Bazar. 

Address WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 

ae ei. Nassau St., New York. 














WE WILL VE WILL SELL until MARCH 1st, OUR 


‘GoneuinerTE:S, 


WITH ROLL MUSIC 
acic 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE & LANTE 


lea 
S, sent FREE 


HARBACH i ORGAN ( C0. PLA’, PA. 


SUN TYPE WRITER 8 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, v7 8 Srxra Av «nuk, New York, — 
i PRITE will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything els else 
u 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Tauz & Co., Augusta, Maine, 





Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 











Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Complexion 
and the Skin. 


Y CHARLES FAY, 
-erfumer, 

MOST UY, “ PARIS. 

CELEBRATED f 


| RICE POWDER “Ay 


THE 


| PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


American Silks 


and handsome assortment in Brocades, 
Surahs, and Satin Armures. New and 
exquisite designs and tones in color 
have been specially manufactured for 
evening, dinner, and reception dresses. 
| These goods are offered at a lower price 


not an old stock, marked down to get 
rid of, but new and fresh from the looms. 
This is the only house in the country 
| where Silks are sold by manufacturers 
| themselves direct at factory prices, 








| 


| lous difference in the cost of a costume. | 


| Our Silks are as fine and handsome as 
| any made,and guaranteed to give per- 

fect satisfaction. An attractive line of 
| Black Silks, in new weaves, of various 
| patterns. 


John N, Stearns & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SILK. 


Wholesale and Retail Salesrooms, 


39 UNION SQUARE. 


FACTORY, EAST 42d AND 43d STS. 


N. B.—JOHN N. STEARNS & CO., 39 
UNION SQUARE, AND EAST 424d ST., 
HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 
OTHER RETAIL HOUSE IN NEW 
YORK, 

Please mention this paper. 


DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks is the sure warn- 
ing of age, which we would not dread if we could 
keep back the wrinkles. Palm Kosmeo will surely 
and positively prevent them, and keep the skin smooth 
and never chap. My own personal use is proof, and 
I am happy to say to my thonsand customers: “ Try 
it and you will never be without it.” Mrs. C. THOMP- 
SON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 32 East 14th 
Street, New York. M ake n no mistake in "the number. 


o HEimbroider 
To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brarxerp & Arwetrone’s factory ends, caiied 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs fur 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








13 Everblooming, or 1% pra or do 
‘lim bing,or 7 Moss Rose*,al! ci ¢ 

labeled, by mail for $1. Many 
of Bedding and House Plants « 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guarar 


. R. Weeds & Co., New Brighton, Pa. 








RAN-NEW SET OF CARDS and Sept. and Oct. 
Catalogue for 4c. A. G. Bussett, Kochester, N.Y. 





® Rue de la Paix, | 


Ladies are invited to inspect our large | 


than can be found elsewhere. They are | 


| which ladies will find makes a marvel- | 


ANG E Ls 


SERIAL 
BY 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 


AUTHOR OF * 


HAST 


THE NEW STORY 


ANNE,” “FOK THK MAJOR,” ETO., 


Begun in Harper’s MaGazinE for January. 





“East Angels” displays even more than its author’s 
accustomed acuteness of perception and peathess it 
character-drawing. There are some touches inimit- 
able as they are slight in this study of the South.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 417) 


FOR FEBRUARY 


CONTAINS: 


The Mermaid and the Sea-Wolf, 


Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. S. Cuurop; 


Hatfield House and the Marquis of 
Salisbury, 
| By Henry W. Luoy. Iilustrated; 
General Richard Montgomery, 
By Loutsk Livinesron Hunt. Ilustrated ; 
To a Snow-Drop, 
Sonnet by Wittiam Wo 


ALFRED PARSONS; 


KTH I 


RDSWO 


lustrated by 


The Lick Observatory of California, 


$y Simon Newooms. « Iilust 


ited; 


The New and Old in Yucatan, 
By Auice D. Le PLoneron. I 


ustrated ; 


Guardian Birds, 


By Joun R. Coryecs. Lllustrated by J. C. Bearp ; 


An Art Student in Ecouen, 
By Cornetia W. 


CONANT Ihustrated ; 
A Social Study, 
Ph.D. I 


East Angels—Part Il., 


by Constanok Fen 


Pullman: 


By Ricuarp T. Exy, istrated ; 


A New Novel IMORE WooLsON; 


At the Red Glove—Part IL, 

An Anonymous Novel. Illustrated by C.S. Remuarr: 
Aunt Caroline’s Present, 

A Short Story. By Evwarp Evererr Har; 
| Professor Sarcophagus, 
| A Short Story. By Lizzin W. Cuampney; 
A Transfigured Guest. 
A D ill 


sy 


< 


Poem. AMELIA ALDEN ustrated 


Rostna EmMetr; 


The Federal Union, 


Joun Fiske; 


By i 
| Poems 

By Witniam Wenter, Lovrst 
| W. H. Hayne, and Laura M. 


Cuanpurr Movrton, 


MARQUAND; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 





Statues not in Central The Lagging Pedestal 
for Bartholdi’s Stat man’s Work the New 
Orleans Exposition.—The Leaders of Fashion 
Have We the Right to Hiss ’—Smoking in Public 
Places; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


A Novel Casuistry Class.—Art Appreciation.—Some 
Members of the Bar. — Juvenile Humors Under 
which King ?—In the Congressional Library (S. C. 
Cromwett). — An Interrupted Prayer-meeting. A 
Quick Response.—How near Eliza came to being 
Nominated for Mayor.—Negro Folk-lore.—Mike’s 
Sigus.—Poe’s Critics (Joun B. Tass), 


HARPE RIS PE R lODIC ALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Daveceae Per Year $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY...........000- 0 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR..... a " 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN sQu AR 1 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers)..... 10 00 
Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth.. 4 00 


Postage Free to all subseribers in 
or Canada, 


the United States 


t?” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on rece pt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHER RS, |, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


STAMPING 
PATTERNS “:; 


French Dolls with elegant wardrobe,32 pieces, & agts’ 
sample book of cards,10c.Eagle Card Co., Northford Ct 


Have yon seen our New Catas 
logue? The biggest one out 


1328 Pictures, only 15 
Cc oe Send for it 


E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant - 4°) page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Dlustrated Premium aod 
Price Listand Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 
for15cts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
fn Send 4 cents in stamps for our Sampie Book 
CARDS All new styles, Cazp Wonks, Northford, Ct 
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& 
MAID. 
Tur elegant, titled Sir Thomas Haut Ton | ( 
Fell in love with the only fair daughter NS 
Of an oleomargarine maker, and won | 


Her affections by swearing, his honor upon, 
That he never would have any but her. 


Alas! he repented the pun at his ease. 

They were wed, and, as she had the dollars, 
He must smile when addressed as “My Lard” or hy 

* Your Grease.” 

When a daughter came, even, the joke didn’t cease, 

But they marked Margar-ine on her collars. 

—— 
TOO SWEET FOR ANYTHING. 

During the holidays a fortunate recipient of a dainty 
sachet, made by a lady friend, sent her the following 
acknowledgment: 





*Tnnocent of any pun, 
I only say, ‘pon honor, 
"Twas sweetly sent, — 
And scented sweet, 
But sweetest was the donor.” 


aN 


———- > -—_— P F 
SUGAR AND CREAM MORE ORTHODOX. 

Rorat Reaper (to agricultural editor). “ Will you 
please tell me-in the next issue of your valuable paper 
f ashes are good to put on strawberries ?” 

AeriounturaL Eprror (in the next issue of his valu- 
able paper). “ * Pomona’ may like ashes on his straw- 
berries, but as for ourselves we prefer sugar and 
cream.” 


VOT VAS SHTARTED MIT A BIPE.” 
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POSE NO, 1. POSE NO. 2. 


A BIG ICICLE SLIPS DOWN PHIPPs'’s COLLAR. 
AS A HORNET.” “SEND FUR A P’LICEMAN,” ETC, 
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HIS OWN THEORY. 


PROFESSOR GOMEZ SIMMS (distinguished (?) lecturer on written languages and their effect en the 
human eye). ** AND NOW, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, YOU ARE PROBABLY AWARE THAT CHINESE 
18 READ VERTICALLY FROM TOP TO BOTTOM AND WHAT IS THE CONSEQUENCE OF THIS? BE- 
HOLD THE FIGURE ON THE LEFT HAND, AND NOTE THE OBLIQUITY OF THE CHINESE EYE; AND 
THE TIME WILL AS SURELY COME AS DAYLIGHT SUCCEEDS DARKNESS, WHEN THE EYES OF THIS 
PECULIAR PEOPLE WILL BE CONTORTED INTO A VERTICAL POSITION, AS 1S REPRESENTED IN THE 
FIGURE ON THE RIGHT, UNLESS”—THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE ABOLISHES THE PERNICIOUS SYSTEM. 






““GRETCHEN, I DOAN. .ZEE NODINGS IN DIES BAPER AUF DOT VIRE 





PNK 


SPECTATORS. “ QUEER CAPERS, AIN'T IT?” “ MAD 

















LIGHT LITERATURE, 
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* OH, MEIN GRAZIOUS, I HEF FOUNT {D!” 








POSE NO. 3. 


THE CROWD SWELLS IN VOLUME, AND A PO- 
LICEMAN ARRIVES ON THE SCENE, 


BUSINESS WAS TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 


“ Well, sir, how’s business now ?” 

**Good—never better, they say.” 

“Then, for once, I suppose, you have nothing of 
which to complain ?” 


“*And that’s jnst where you couldn't be more mis- | 


taken. Business is good, but I don't get any of it.” 


eS See 
“NEVER FELT SO MORTIFIED.” 


A man who was so low with the fever that his phy- 
sician felt it to be his duty to tell him he could not live, 
unexpectedly recovered. His friends asked him how 
he felt when told that he must die. His reply was, 
“*T never felt s0 mortified in my life.” 

tliat 
HIS LOSS HER GAIN 

Two ladies were discussing their 
husbands, and one had just said 
that her husband had become very 
cross of late. 

“Ah,” said the other, with a 
sigh, “‘ Iam sorry to eay that mine 
does not lose his temper more 
than once a year.” 

“* And pray why do you say you 
are sorry for that ?” 

** Because he always makes me 
a present of a handsome dress 
after a quarrel.” 


cteaitthictiiipinemenn 
“THEM’S TWINS.” 

It was in the queer, old-fashion- 
ed tavern in Pompton, New Jer- 
sey. A New- Yorker, waiting 
there for a train, saw a miller all 
covered with flour rush in, throw 
down a nickel, and toss off a glass 
of beer. It was done like a flash, 
without a word having been 
spoken. Before the New-Yorker 
recovered from his astonishment 
the same thing was repeated—the 
miller rushed in, threw down his 
nickel, tossed off his glass of beer 
again, and was off. 

“Does that man drink every 
two minutes?” the New-Yorker 
inquired. 

“What man?” said the tavern- 
keeper. 

“That miller who keeps running 
in here.” 

“Oh,” said the tavern-keeper, 
“ them’s twins.” 

a 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


A Brooklyn grocer advertiaes 
“genuine cow butter and all the 
other novelties of the grocery 
trade,” and a waggish milk dealer 
in the same city displays a minia- 
ture wooden pump in his store 
window. 

a aera 


MINISTERS AND MATRI- 
MONY. 
Why is a minister like’a brake- 


man ?—Because he does so much 
coupling. 





DIs-POsE. 


ONE WAY OF GETTING IT. 


“What is the population of the world, papa?” ask- 
ed six-year-old Ratth, who was making up sume for 
herself on a new slate. 

“You must not interrupt me now, Edith,” said her 
father, who was writing at the same table. ‘Go to 
Miss Smith,” referring to her governess. 

Her father was not so busy, however, but that he 
heard. and was amused by her saying in a low tone 
soon after: 

“T know how I can find out myself. I'll look in 
the back of the geography for the United States and 
for Europe, and then I can add Aunt Mary's baby and 
_—_ Jessie’s baby, and that will give it to me ex- 
actly.” 


“See "way 


A MOONLIGHT EFFECT. 








